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One of the Mead-Swing lectures at Ober- 
lin Oct. 10-11, 1975, commemorating 
the 100th anniversary of the death of 
Charles Grandison Finney, second presi- 


dent of Oberlin College. 


his is not a discussion of the 

dramatic aspects of Oberlin’s 

early history — its educational 
and_ theological innovations, its 
breakthroughs on race and sex, its 
abolitionism, its contributions to 
the Civil War. Those episodes made 
Oberlin self-consciously and _na- 
tionally important and they are the 
most important things about Fin- 
ney’s Oberlin. One might well ask, 
if they are left out, what is left over? 
I pass them by mainly because they 
have been dealt with so thoroughly 
by scholars before. Chief of these 
is Robert Fletcher. His work is 
where we all start. Out of respect 
for his achievement, and the incen- 
tives he gave his students, I want to 
try for something different, and look 
at what made Oberlin local. More 
precisely I prefer to dwell on the 
mundane physical and visible ar- 
rangements of the village where 
Charles Finney came to live, and 
establish an environmental setting 
against which his career may in 
part be measured. 

Last summer my family took a 
long camping trip across the conti- 
nent. One of the smaller bags in 
our station wagon was packed with 
books I thought might be good to 
have along. Among the WPA guide 
books and Travis McGee thrillers | 
tucked in Robert Pirsig’s ZEN AND 
THE ART OF Motorcycte MaAINTE- 


Finney’s 
Oberlin 


by Geoffrey Blodgett 53 
Professor of History 


NANCE. I recommend it to wilder- 
ness insomniacs. By Coleman lan- 
tern, one Chautauqua per night was 
just about right. About a third 
into the book Phaedrus describes the 
lecture he once gave at a small 
western university where he fell into 
trouble for his teaching. He draws 
a distinction between the university 
of the free, reasoning mind and the 
university as an institution, a cam- 
pus, a physical place. The real uni- 
versity is, of course, the first one — 
universal, beyond time and place, 
paying no dues but to the god of 
truth. It is a free-floating state of 
mind. The second university — 
the bricks, the notebooks, the habits 
of the community — is the ruck of 
local circumstance, crass and frus- 
trating at worst, pedestrian at best. 
This is a distinction dear to the 
academic mind. It sets up a polarity 
between cosmopolitan and _ local 
that recalls the classic historical 
images of Jonathan Edwards at 
Northampton or John Scopes at 
Dayton, Tenn., or Thorstein Veblen 
moving like a one-man university 
rebellion from campus to hostile 
campus. Phaedrus calls it the split 
between the “church” and the “lo- 
cation,” the universal idea versus 
the parochial place. 

I will talk mainly about the place. 
The interaction between the big, 
pulsing ideas for which Oberlin 
made a home and the year-to-year 
behavior patterns of the village is 
an intriguing subject. The local 
tensions and local resolutions pre- 
cipitated by the big ideas endowed 
those ideas with a tier of meaning 
Which is subtler than is sometimes 
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reckoned. What did the growing 
pains of the village do to the ideas 
it was established to advance? 
Woodrow Wilson once remarked 
that “The history of a nation is only 
the history of its villages written 
large.” 


The founding of the Oberlin colony 
in 1833 punctuated a recurring urge 
among the restless settlers of this 
continent. From the 17th century 
on, groups of inspired men and 
women repeatedly. tried to realize 
their special aims by moving away 
from the established crowd. The 
spacious wilderness was a constant 
lure to those who hoped to make a 
better world, and salvation by 
separation became a tested tactic. 
The Oberlin colonists had some- 
thing in common with the English 
Puritans and  Separatists who 
settled New England two centuries 
before. That first errand into the 
woods to save a perishing world 
began a long chain of American 
experiments in pilot plant reform, 
reform by separate example. And 
the Puritans’ Harvard College, built 
to supply the ministers and teachers 
needed to preach the true faith, be- 
came a model for future projects in 
missionary learning. 

The subsequent drift of popula- 
tion westward across New England, 
upstate New York, and the Middle 
West was marked by many efforts 
of dedicated bands of dreamers and 
dissenters to found detached colo- 
nies where they might work out 
their special version of the good 
life uncompromised by convention. 
The pre-Civil War decades wit- 
nessed a fresh swarm of these proj- 
ects. Some, like New Harmony in 
Indiana, were inspired by the com- 
munitarian socialism of Robert 
Owen. Others sprang from the 
Fourierite utopia in the brain of 
Albert Brisbane. The millenial 
perfectionist faith of John Humph- 


North Main St. about the time of Charles 
Finney's death, showing the old Oberlin 
Inn. Building with tower was the 

city hall, now site of Hall Auditorium. 


This house, still standing on E. Lorain St., 
was built in 1846 by the Rev. John P. 
Bardwell who graduated from the 
Seminary in 1844. The front porch 

and auto are 20th century additions. 

The house is on the city’s list of 

designated historical sites and it is the 

one surviving place in Oberlin which 
probably was used to hide fugitive 

slaves. 


rey Noyes created the Oneida Com- 
munity of upstate New York. 
Brook Farm was part of this general 
enthusiasm. So was the Church of 


the Latter Day Saints. So was 
Oberlin. 
Despite important differences 


among them, all these pilot plants 
shared a belief that decisive im- 
provement in the human condition 
must occur if the normal American 
relationships among men, women 
and children were changed in cer- 
tain specific ways. Each colony 
tried to discover the right way. 

In every one of these new com- 
munities, whatever its distinctive 
bent, hard, elemental problems 
about living arrangements, pos- 
sessions and ownership arose. 
Should land and goods be held in 
common or should the ethic of pri- 
vate property be tolerated? What 


the community 
impose on its members in their use 
of land, their pursuit of profit, their 


constraints must 


instinct for  self-assertion and 
display? Oberlin confronted these 
troubling issues as surely as did the 
good people of Brook Farm, Onei- 
da, or New Harmony. Their resolu- 
tion at Oberlin was ambiguous and 
shifted swiftly over time. The con- 
sequences can be read out of the 
physical development of the com- 
munity more clearly than from its 
theological and educational debates. 


Oberlin’s geographical location has 
been frequently defended but sel- 
dom praised. Charles Finney, al- 
ways a man of blunt opinion, called 
the site “unfortunate,” “‘ill- 
considered,” and “ill-judged,” and 
generally spent the winter else- 
where. Although the village was 
chopped out of the woods, it was a 
frontier community only in a local 
way. Six thousand people already 
lived in the county surrounding the 
site, having made a wide arc around 
the forbidding landscape of south- 
ern Russia Township. Elyria was 
700 strong in 1833. Cleveland was 
a city of 2,000 and growing fast; 
its population would triple by 1835. 
Three hundred miles to the west, 
Chicago was founded the same 
year as Oberlin. Beyond that the 
line of settlement had moved as 
far as western Missouri. Oberlin 
was founded in a post-frontier en- 
vironment on the brink of moderni- 
zation. The entire region south of 
the Great Lakes was about to be 
swept by a wave of technological 
development which would enclose 


its people in the culture of the com- 
mercial machine age — a culture 
Oberlin would challenge but not 
escape. The moral baggage of its 
founders gave them scant protec- 
tion from the emerging norms of 
the region they came to save. 

Three technological break- 
throughs had _ recently occurred 
which would profoundly affect the 
region and the village in the decades 
just ahead — the railroad, the steam- 
powered circular saw, and the mass 
production of machinemade nails. 
These would combine with the as- 
tonishing American traits of social 
mobility to produce relentless pres- 
sures shaping the town’s growth 
over the next generation. When 
Finney arrived in 1835 Oberlin was 
a relatively homogeneous cell of 
Christian moralism. Forty years 
later, though the mark of its found- 
ers still insured its separate distinc- 
tion from_ regional neighbors, 
Finney’s village was by comparison 
with its own beginnings a hive of 
social pluralism. Let’s see how it 
happened. 

John Shipherd, whose dream 
started it all, was in his most ad- 
vanced moments a Christian com- 
munist. He knew the meaning of 
opposition to his views. His revival 
meetings in and around Elyria in 
1832 had provoked gunfire, accusa- 
tions of adultery against him, and a 
vote of dismissal from his own 
church. The following year, when 
he launched his Oberlin colony, he 
was determined to keep the project 
unsullied by dissenters. As he 
traveled across western New En- 
gland and upstate New York recruit- 
ing colonists, he carried with him a 
copy of the Oberlin Covenant, which 
each recruit was required to sign as 
a condition of his coming. Among 
its crucial provisions were the fol- 
lowing: “We will hold in possession 
no more property than we believe 
we can profitably manage for God, 
as his faithful stewards”; “We will 
hold and manage our estates per- 
sonally, but pledge as perfect a 
community of interest as though we 
were a community of property.” 
Any surplus over expenses would be 
used to spread the gospel. The 
Covenant went on to pledge plain- 
ness and durability in the construc- 
tion of homes. It renounced fancy 
furniture, fancy carriages, tight 
dresses, and other ornaments of 
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personal pride. Plain food, no to- 
bacco, no strong drink — liquor, 
coffee or tea. Despite these stern 
prescriptions, the Covenant fell 
short of Christian communism. 
Property — land and housing other 
than that owned by the college — 
would remain in private hands. 
Access to property in Oberlin, how- 
ever, was open only to those who 
owned the Covenant. The 5,000- 
acre grant which Shipherd secured 
from dealers in New Haven, Conn., 
would be sold only to the godly and 
pious at $2.50 an acre. The Cove- 
nant meshed with the land title re- 
striction to impose a highly selective 
filter on the sort of people who set- 
tled the town. That at least was 
Shipherd’s aim. 

His co-founder Philo Stewart 
doubted that Oberlin could sur- 
vive as an oasis of purity. He told 
Shipherd he thought that they ought 
to “dispose of some of the colonial 
lands to persons of a certain char- 


acter who are not pious.” This 
might be better, he speculated, 
“than to have the colony very 


small, and surrounded by a corrupt 
and irreligious population.” It was 
not at all clear in the beginning that 
Stewart’s intuition would prevail 
over Shipherd’s dream. 


Throughout Oberlin’s first decade, 
the selective filter kept the com- 
munal impulse toward purity alive. 
The Oberlin Society, the governing 
body of the community in its earli- 
est years, periodically debated 
moves toward common ownership 
of property in emulation of the 
primitive Christians. Failing this, 
the Society resolved in 1837 that 
“It is inconsistent with our Cove- 
nant obligations to encourage any 
settlers among us who are immoral 
or unfriendly to our institutions, or 
to dispose of our lands to those we 
have no reason to believe seek the 
furtherance of our object.” Mean- 
while at least one colonist accused 
of selling some of his land for 
personal profit was formally con- 
demned for his behavior. 

The college did what it could to 
enforce Shipherd’s strategy. As the 
early owner of the steam-powered 
sawmill near the creek on South 
Main, the college could govern the 
sale of lumber to townsmen, and its 
first account books show the college 
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selling nails as well. Private mer. 
chants soon took over these func- 
tions, but the college remained the 
largest landowner in town and 
strove to use this leverage to good 
purpose. The college prudential 
committee minutes note in June 
1840, “Whereas it has come to the 
knowledge of the committee that 
two building lots belonging to the 
Institution have been leased without 
binding the lessees and occupants 
to an adherance to the principles of 


the Oberlin Covenant, therefore 
Voted that the agent .. . is hereby 
expressly instructed to embody 


those principles in all leases of land 
hereafter...” And three years 
later the committee instructed two 
of its members to commune with 
one Samuel Abraham, a newcomer 
who wanted to buy a college lot 
on North Main. The committee was 
“strongly impressed with the con- 
viction that S. Abraham’s family 
are not a desirable family to locate 
upon the Institution’s land.” No 
more was heard from Mr. Abraham. 

Of course the college was mainly 
concerned with the character of stu- 
dents and faculty. Apparently 
signing the Covenant was not re- 
quired for them. Finney, for in- 
stance, never signed it. But the 
college promised quick departure 
for violators of its solemn rules for 
student conduct, and faculty re- 
cruitment included careful screen- 
ing of personal habits. As one 
example, Finney himself was _ in- 
strumental in bringing Amasa 
Walker to Oberlin to start course 
work in political economy in 1842. 
Walker was a prize catch. His 
prowess in his field was as well 
known as his contributions to aboli- 
tion, temperance and the _ peace 
crusade. But his religious creden- 
tials and urban life style were troub- 
ling. He had been converted 20 
years earlier, but had not attended 
church much since. Finney pressed 
him on this point during a Boston 
interview and came away satisfied. 
“He knows fully what we expect 
of him... ,” Finney wrote home. 
“He calculates and wishes to con- 
form fully to Oberlin habits of living. 
To sell his furniture and get it made 
there, etc., etc., . . . His piety will 
I trust improve.” Walker arrived 
and received his college lot the fol- 


lowing summer. Finney had 
worked him through the filter. 

(This sort of moral screening did 
not operate to diminish the intel- 
lectual quality of the early Oberlin 
faculty. I share the view that Ship- 
herd, Mahan and Finney were re- 
markably successful in persuading 
men of the calibre of Morgan, Das- 
comb, Cowles, Walker and others to 
come to Oberlin. Finney’s own de- 
cision was the most spectacular 
example of Oberlin’s pull on a 
highly cosmopolitan and competent 
band of teachers.) 


Like most 19th-century academic 
communities, Oberlin began with 
only the most rudimentary spatial 
plans. These followed the prece- 
dents of the New England township 
as modified by the purpose of the 
college. A rectilinear grid of streets 
and lots extended outward from a 
large central open space. It was 
assumed that the permanent build- 
ings of the college would stand on 
this space. That is why Tappan 
Square is so much larger than the 
average village green. Private 
houses of the colonists would clus- 
ter on the east side of the square. 
The college manual labor farm 
(from which it was hoped that eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency for the colony 
as well as wholesome learning 
traits among the students would 
emerge) extended to the west. The 
faculty was to be housed in homes 
built and owned by the college along 
the western edge of the square. 
Thus the peculiar name, Professor 
Street. Even this simple scheme 
was destined for quick modification. 
As Philo Stewart remarked to Ship- 
herd early on, “You will recollect 
that to lay a plan is not the same 
thing as to carry it into execution.” 

Wood has always been the great 
democratizer of American architec- 
ture, and Oberlin was a wooden 
colony. The first building was the 
log house put up by carpenter Peter 
Pindar Pease on the southeast cor- 
ner of the square in the spring of 
1833. Most of that first summer was 
spent converting the dense forest 
of the site into stump-strewn open 
space. Almost every tree on the 
square and along the main streets 
was removed and turned into tim- 
ber. The woods were both the 
main enemy of community develop- 
ment and its chief raw material — 
not only for shelter but also for 
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walkways through the mud between 
buildings. For lack of cut stone, 
Oberlin’s early sidewalks were 
wooden planks, some of which were 
still in use 60 years later. By the 
end of the first summer a dozen log 
houses clustered near Pease’s cabin 
along Main St. Oberlin Hall, built 
of lumber imported from South Am- 
herst, was soon completed on the 
southwest corner of the main inter- 
section, and housed the entire fa- 
cilities of the college for the next 
three years. When the saw mill was 
installed in the fall of 1833, wooden 
frame buildings made from locally- 
milled materials were possible. A 
hotel, the first version of the Oberlin 
Inn, went up on the corner opposite 
Oberlin Hall. Ladies Hall, the first 
coed dormitory in North America, 
rose in 1835 on the site of the pres- 
ent co-op bookstore, and Colonial 
Hall and Cincinnati Hall soon fol- 
lowed. These were all built of heavy 
timbers for sills and posts, with 
mortise and tenon construction at 
major joints. For lack of stone, even 
the foundations were made of stout 
oak pillars. 

Each of these buildings was a 
laborious community project, made 
more difficult by the absence of hard 
liquor, the traditional fuel of the re- 
gion used to energize civic instincts 
at raising time. When Ladies Hall 
was lifted into place in 1835, col- 
lege classes were suspended three 
days to complete the job. Mean- 
while, in line with the communal 
impulse, the colonists pondered the 
language of the Covenant as it af- 
fected the appearance of their 
homes, and decided that a uniform 
color on their exterior walls would 
confirm the common purpose of 
those within. THe color chosen was 
red. Consensus on this point soon 
broke down. Only four buildings 
were painted red, and these not for 
long. Within a decade, white re- 
placed red as the semi-official paint 
tone of the Oberlin community. 
Here the colonists conformed to the 
tastes of the surrounding popula- 
tion. The application of white paint 
to wooden clapboards was an im- 
portant means by which early 19th- 
century Americans tried to as- 
similate the forms of classical stone 
architecture to a wood-frame build- 
ing technology. 

Most of the early homes were one 
or 1-1/2 story frame boxes of two 


or three rooms. Few colonists ar- 
rived with much cash, mortgage 
money was as yet unknown, and 
obedience to the Covenant on hous- 
ing was a necessity as well as a vir- 
tue. Many houses began as gabled 
sheds, set back on the lot, to which 
in due time the owner added a 
larger front section. This then be- 
came the main part of the house. 
In later years would come further 
additions — a wing to the side, a 
loft to the rear, even a porch in front. 
From the outset, then, a severe but 
cumulative and highly eclectic sort 
of wood-frame gable-roofed archi- 
tecture emerged to set the tone of 
the village. 

In 1835 the first brick buildings 
began to go up. With bricks came 
a sputter of controversy. The main 
patron of the college at this point 
was New York merchant Arthur 
Tappan, who underwrote the ex- 
pansion of the college which brought 
President Mahan, Prof. Morgan, the 
Lane Rebels, and Charles Finney to 
town. Now came the world’s first 
intrusion on the colony in the 
woods. Tappan’s attitudes toward 
slavery and education are well- 
known; his architectural views less 
so. In June 1835 he wrote to the 
trustees advising them to pay some 
attention to style and good taste in 
the design of the campus and its 
permanent buildings. At little ex- 
tra expense a standard of architec- 
ture could be achieved that would, 
in Tappan’s words, have “a refining 
influence on the character, and add 
immensely to the enjoyment of life.” 
The new brick college buildings of 
1835 — Tappan Hall near the cen- 
ter of the square and the houses for 
Mahan and Finney at either end of 
its western edge — suggest that 
Tappan had in mind the chaste neo- 
classical lines of buildings like those 
which Charles Bulfinch had planned 
for Harvard a generation before 
and the designs popularized in the 
contemporary architectural guide 
books of Asher Benjamin. 


Chaste, but not chaste enough in 
the eyes of some, the tall imposing 
tower of Tappan Hall was judged to 
be unsound both structurally and 
spiritually. Shipherd thought it de- 
fied the principles of Christian sim- 
plicity, so the upper half of the 


tower was removed in 1840, leav- 
ing a boxlike cupola similar to that 
of First Church. When President 
Mahan’s home neared completion, 
colonist T. S. Ingersoll, who later 
became a leading disciple of the 
stern dietary rules of Sylvester 
Graham, fired off a protest to the 
trustees. Mahan’s house was al- 
together too lavish in detail, Inger- 


soll believed, calculated only to 
“please the taste of a  vitiated 
world.” At least $300 was being 


wasted on frills. “There is,” he 
wrote, “a plain, neat, simple style 
of building which commends itself 
to every man’s enlightened good 
sense, atid still will not be highly 
esteemed by the world, neither is it 
an abomination in the sight of the 
Lord.” Where were the trustees 
getting their advice, he asked: 
“from the word of God, or from the 
word of [Asher] Benjamin, or some 
other human architect?”  Inger- 
soll’s complaint was only the first 
among many, sounding a theme 
which would be heard from his day 
to ours, as each new addition to the 
campus seemed to violate the Ober- 
lin spirit. In its architectural di- 
mension, this spirit has grown 
steadily more elusive. 

A footnote on the Mahan house- 
hold: six years after moving in, Mrs. 
Mahan asked the college prudential 
committee to remodel her kitchen. 
After due deliberation, the commit- 
tee decided it could not foot the bill. 
The president’s wife was informed 
that dwellers in college housing 
could make any improvements they 
wished, present the bill to the next 
meeting of the board of trustees, 
and take their chances. Frictions 
of this sort were doubtless part of 
the reason the college dropped its 
plan to house the faculty all in a 
row along Professor St. Finney 
bought his house (which was iden- 
tical to Mahan’s) from the college 
in 1851, and thereafter professors 
were expected to fend for them- 
selves. 

None of the buildings discussed 
so far has survived. With one ex- 
ception the entire physical campus 
built during Oberlin’s first 50 years 
has disappeared. The exception of 
course is First Church. No public 
building in the village was so care- 
fully designed to meet the needs 
and tastes of one man, and no build- 
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The dining room of Second Ladies Hall, 
probably taken in the 1860's. 


ing is today so widely admired. As 
Robert Fletcher noted long ago, the 
church went up like a medieval 
cathedral in the sense that it rose 
from the talents and offerings of the 
whole community. No one can 
read the records detailing its con- 
struction and not be awed by the 
sacrifices of labor, material and 
personal privation which made it 
possible. Yet from inception to 
completion it was Finney’s meeting 
house, an auditorium for his word. 
Its architectural origins are com- 
plex. When Finney was preaching 
in New York before his call to Ober- 
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there built the 


friends 
Broadway Tabernacle for his use. 
This was an elaborate domed struc- 


lin, his 


ture seating 2,500 people. Finney 
closely supervised the interior de- 
sign, somewhat to the chagrin of 
the architect, Joseph Ditto. The 
preacher was a keen student of the 
acoustics and psychology of large 
religious meetings. He insisted on 
a circular seating arrangement sur- 
rounding the pulpit on all sides. It 
was the resulting tentlike appear- 
ance of the interior that inspired 
the name, Broadway Tabernacle. 
When Finney departed for Oberlin, 
his New York friends gave him a 
large tent as a tabernacle for his re- 
vival meetings in the west. The 
tent served as Oberlin’s church in 
the summer months, as well as for 
early college commencement ser- 
But winter church services, 


vices. 
crammed into Oberlin Hall and 
later Colonial Hall, were over- 


crowded, and thoughts turned to a 
separate community house of wor- 
ship. The decision came in Febru- 
ary 1841. Finney told a packed 
crowd in Colonial Hall, “We must 
build a church. Now come to- 
gether tomorrow at one o'clock, all 
of you, and we will talk this over 
and lay our plans, for it can be 
done.” Within two weeks the needs 
were defined — a brick building, 
plain and substantial, 70 feet wide, 
110 feet long, seating 2,500 people. 
It would be the largest meeting 
house west of the Alleghenies. 


Professional architectural talent 
was clearly needed for the project. 
Willard Sears of Boston, a prosper- 
ous builder, had replaced Tappan 
as Oberlin’s major patron. He was 
paying Finney’s salary and _ had 
served as consultant in the modifi- 
cation of Tappan Hall. In Decem- 
ber 1841 Finney went to Boston 
and asked Sears for help on the 
church. Sears in turn asked Rich- 
ard Bond, a prominent Boston ar- 
chitect who had designed several 
important buildings in the Boston 
area, for detailed plans. Sears paid 
for them, Finney examined and ap- 
proved them, and mailed them off to 
Oberlin. 

The village went to work. The 
executive committee of the Ober- 
lin Society followed Bond’s plans 
with deference tempered by ma- 
jority rule. Each major detail was 
voted up or down — steps, doors, 
windows and cornice. The most 
striking deviations from the plans 
are the absence of an entablature 
defining the span of the front gable, 
a shortening of the length of the 
church by 10 feet, and — most 
surprisingly — a radical departure 
from the circular seating plans for 
the ground floor, which actually 
resemble the arrangements of the 
Broadway Tabernacle more than 
those of First Church. The oval 
gallery alone survives as evidence 
of Finney’s preference for sermons 
in the round. Financial necessity 
no doubt explains these differences, 
as is so often the case in Oberlin’s 
physical development. 

Another change was the decision 
to build the roof frame entirely of 
wood, joined in pegged mortise-and- 
tenon construction, rather than 
using a more modern system of iron 
bolts prescribed by Bond. One pos- 


Tappan Square in the 1870's showing 
the basebail diamond (lower right). 

The prominent buildings are (from 
left): Second Congregational Church 
which later became Wright Zoology Lab 
and now is the site of the Conservatory; 
Second Ladies Hall which was built 
during the Civil War, burned in 
1886, and replaced by Talcott Hall in 
1887; and the College Chapel which 
was built in 1855, remodeled in 1883 
and burned in 1903. 


sible consequence of this choice is 
reported 29 years later in the news- 
paper account of the windstorm of 
December 1871 that blew one-third 
of the roof — rafters, roofboards and 
shingles — clear off the church on to 
the horse barns in the yard below. 
Apparently the timbers had shrunk 
over the years so much that the 
rafters slipped off their pegs in the 
rising wind. 

Ground was broken for the 
church in March 1842. The walls, 
of locally baked brick, were com- 
pleted 14 months later. Roofing, 
flooring and _ interior woodwork 
came next. At this point, according 
to a story told by Finney’s grand- 
son, a makeshift platform of boards 
and carpenters’ horses was moved 
from place to place on the floor of 
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the church while Finney tested his 
voice against the hall, until just the 
right spot was found for his lectern. 
On Bond’s formal plans a rough 
pencilled sketch is added, with lines 
of sight carefully drawn from the 
forehead of the preacher on_ his 
platform to seated figures in each of 
the tiers of the rear gallery. Fin- 
ney knew the power of his eyes as 
well as his voice, and wanted no 
one beyond the range of either 
weapon. 

Bond’s plans did not include a 
tower. The Society voted a cupola, 
modeled after drawings from Asher 
Benjamin, complete with bell and 
clock. The cupola was completed 
more or less as planned, but never 
acquired bell or clock. Years later, 
after the Civil War, when high 
Gothic taste arrived in Oberlin, it 
occurred to some that the tower of 
First Church was unfinished and 
that a proper modern spire should 
now be added to what the village 
paper called “the squatty old cupo- 
la.” Pete Seeger embellished the 
story at Commencement in 1972 
by telling us that whenever enough 
money was gathered for a tower, 
it was always spent instead on the 
underground railroad. This is a 
nice legend, more accurate than 


some in its symbolism, and ought 
not to be completely scotched. 

As the meeting house neared 
completion in the summer of 1844 it 
was clear that the community had 
been stretched taut by the project’s 
expense. Efforts to borrow the last 
$500 to finish the job were fruit- 
less. There followed a tense set of 
meetings over the distribution of 
pews. In an atmosphere of fiscal 
crisis the Society wobbled between 
rival seating plans. The debate 
provides yet another index of com- 
munity evolution. At issue was the 
wisdom and morality of selling 
pews at auction to raise the needed 
money. Selling pews at auction, 
or assigning the best pews to those 
who paid the highest church tax, 
was an old, established New En- 
gland custom. But Oberlin had in- 
tended to be different. Finney’s 
Broadway Tabernacle had been a 
“free church,” with pell-mell seat- 
ing. Nevertheless, after consulta- 
tion with Finney, the seating com- 
mittee chaired by Prof. Cowles rec- 
ommended to the Society a plan 
whose most controversial article, 
Article 3, called for renting pews 
for four-year terms to the highest 
bidder. James Dascomb’s terse 
minutes seem to record a warm di- 
vision on this plan — several mo- 
tions to strike, motions to table, 
and finally “The question was taken 
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on the third article, and the Society 
rejected it.” 

A week later one David McBride 
(who may have had a nose for po- 


litical winds; he became village 
postmaster a few years later) 
brought in a radically opposing 
plan. It called for choosing seats 


by the simple device of drawing 
slips out of a hat — democratic, 
chancy and free. It was an appeal- 
ing proposal, and it passed. But at 
the next meeting, after a no-progress 
report on efforts to secure the $500 
loan, McBride’s plan was reconsid- 
ered and tabled, and the original 
plan for auctioning pews to raise 
the $500 was reluctantly adopted. 
Provisions were included to seat the 
aged, infirm and deaf immediately 
in front of the pulpit, and to reserve 
prominent pews for the theological 
faculty. All remaining pews went 
up for auction five days later. At 
rates ranging from 1 to 17 dollars 
per pew, $745 was pledged. 

The resulting seating arrange- 
ment, preserved in the records of 
the Oberlin Society for 1844, is a 
rough blueprint of the emerging 
social hierarchy of the town. The 
wealthiest families clustered near 
the pulpit, while the dollar seats 
were scattered in the farthest cor- 
ners. In QOberlin’s beginning, fi- 
nancial duress had helped enforce 
the Covenant. Now financial du- 
ress forced the church to acknowl- 
edge and exploit those very divisions 
of wealth which Shipherd had 
aimed to circumvent a decade be- 
fore. Within a few more years, 
families were carpeting their pews 
to suit their income and taste, and 
a vivid variety of colors and fabrics 
enlivened the ground floor. From 
the gallery, one village historian 
records, the view was fearful to 
behold. One wonders how it looked 
to Finney. 

As the largest meeting house in 
the Western Reserve, First Church 
had many potential uses beyond 
religious worship. The Society was 
hesitant at first to open it for purely 
secular meetings. The Sons of 
Temperance were denied its use in 
1848, and in 1850, when the Whig 
candidate for governor asked to 
speak there, the Society voted not 
to open the house to_ political 
meetings. But when the New 
Hampshire antislavery leader John 
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P. Hale visited two years later, the 
political prohibition was formally 
rescinded, on the condition that his 
listeners not defile the house with 
tobacco. Hale thus started a prece- 
dent which endured, insuring a 
lively future for the church over the 
century to come. 


The early 1850’s brought important 
changes for Oberlin, accelerating 
growth toward pluralism. In 1852, 
after a long wait, the Iron Horse 
arrived. Oberlin was now con- 
nected to the world by rail east and 
west. This made the town vastly 
more accessible to travelers who till 
now had treked westward by canal, 
lake and overland stage. It also 
linked Oberlin into a regional con- 
sumer market for goods and services 
which added a brisk new tone to the 
town’s commercial life. 

That other railroad, underground, 
had helped build up the black popu- 
lation of the town to over 10% by 
1850. By 1860 the figure was 25%. 
Not all were escaped slaves, of 
course. Probably a majority were 
free persons of color on arrival. 
Many were mulattos. Most came 
from North Carolina and’ Virginia. 
Then as now, their homes clustered 
in the southeast quarter of town, 
though patterns of residential seg- 
regation were not as clear as they 
would become by the end of the 
century. Their village leader, John 
Mercer Langston — Virginia-born, 
Oberlin-educated, Ohio’s first Negro 
lawyer — broke a color line of sorts 
when he moved into his new frame 
house on East College, the town’s 
most prestigious residential street, 
in the spring of 1856. 

A successful college effort to raise 
a permanent endowment through 
the broadcast sale of scholarships 
doubled the student population in 
1851. The college manual labor 
farm, which had long since be- 
come a precarious economic ven- 
ture, now joined the limbo of other 
early efforts to achieve self-suffi- 
ciency. The college farmland on 
the west side of town was opened 
for building lots and leased to hold- 
ers who promised to house students 
and give them domestic labor. 
From the outset the college had de- 
pended on townspeople to provide 
rooms for male students. Now 
with the student population sud- 
denly doubled, the housing need 
became urgent. Professors joined 


townsmen in taking in student 
roomers to improve a narrow family 
budget. 

This may account for the many new 
houses and house additions dating 
from the 1850’s which combined 
large size with light construction and 
few frills. For this sort of housing, 
the new balloon frame was ideally 
adapted. Balloon framing, which 
originated in Chicago in 1833, was 
revolutionizing building technology 
throughout the Middle West. Based 
on the availability of machine-milled 
2 X 4s and mass-produced nails, 
balloon framing replaced the ar- 
duous old mortise-and-tenon tech- 
niques of joining heavy hewn tim- 
bers, and radically lowered the costs 
of house construction. The experi- 
ence of living in one’s own home was 
now opened to a vastly larger pro- 
portion of the whole American pop- 
ulation than ever before, anywhere. 
In this connection it is significant 
that the 1860 Oberlin census returns 
indicate that the number of houses 
in the township fell just 14 short of 
the total number of families: 586 
houses, 600 familes. In an over- 
whelming majority of cases, families 
owned the homes they lived in. The 
village paper noted in 1866 that “a 
house advertized for rent in this town 
would draw a larger crowd than a 
panorama.” 

The earliest mention I have found 
of balloon frames in Oberlin dates 
from 1866: “The frame of a house 
which Mr. Copeland was putting 
up for Mr. Vaughn on Groveland St. 
was blown down in the heavy wind 
last Saturday. It was a balloon 
frame and was well splintered.” 
(Carpenter Copeland was the father 
of John Copeland, one of the Ober- 
lin Negroes who joined John Brown 
in the raid on Harpers Ferry. The 
father went on to become Oberlin’s 
leading home builder in the post- 
Civil War decades.) The nature of 
the reference to Copeland’s balloon 
frame suggests that the term was al- 
ready a part of the local vernacular. 
There is no doubt that balloon fram- 
ing had become a standard method 
of construction well before Gervase 
Wheeler publicized it nationally in 
a book of 1855 entitled, significant- 
ly, HOMES FOR THE PEOPLE. Profes- 
sional architects scorned the pro- 
liferation of wooden housing made 
possible by the new method. Cal- 
vert Vaux, for example, bewailed the 
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“bare, bald, white cubes” it pro- 
duced as appealing to people “with 
little or no cultivation of the higher 
natural perceptions,” and _ others 
questioned the long-term durability 
of such houses. In reply to this 
criticism, a proponent of the new 
method replied, “Sir, we are Chris- 
tians, you know, and therefore we 
take no thought for the morrow.” 
If Oberlin’s articulate minds had not 
been justifiably locked on other is- 
sues in the 1850's, that reply might 
well have served to rationalize the 
patterns of local growth. 


Although Oberlin was growing, it 
could not match the pace of neigh- 
boring towns like Elyria or Norwalk. 
Despite the lag, or perhaps because 
of it, turnover in the population was 
high. Oberlin shared in the remark- 
able facts of demographic mobility 
which quantitative historians have 
established as a salient feature of 
19th-century America, urban and 
rural. Of course the rhythms of the 
college and its big new student body 
added an unusual element of flux. 
But the local adult population was 
also turning over. Of the 147 iden- 
tifiable names on the membership 
list of the Oberlin Society from 1841 
to 1856, only 52 (or 35%) appear in 
the city directory of 1859-60. The 
old guard was thinning out, either 
by death or departure. (One of those 
who left, in 1868, was Deacon 
Thomas P. Turner, the master car- 
penter who had supervised the con- 
struction of First Church and who 
was Offended by the antimasonic ser- 
mons of Finney’s later years. Tur- 
ner had come to Oberlin in 1834 
from Vermont, a Shipherd recruit.) 

The Civil War income tax returns, 
published in the local newspaper, re- 
veal even more striking evidence of 
turnover and social mobility. Of 
the 71 men listed as the wealthiest 
in town in 1865, only 36 (or 51%) 
were living in Oberlin five years 
before. Almost half the town’s most 
prosperous families had come from 
somewhere else since 1860. Most 
of the new money was commercial. 
Of the ten wealthiest people on 
the list, only three were connected 
with the college: James Dascomb 
(sixth on the list), George Kinney 
(eighth), and Charles Finney (tenth). 
The richest man in town was Marx 
Straus, a German-born Jew who ar- 


rived to open a clothing store in 
Loo2,. at Avene, 

Evidence of diversity comes thick 
and fast after 1855. The monopoly 
of First Church over the religious 
life of the town ended in 1855 when 
the Episcopalians organized. Christ 
Church on South Main was com- 
pleted in 1859. With the Episcopal- 
ians came the celebration of Christ- 
mas, and with Christmas came 
Christmas buying, to the delight of 
local merchants. The village news- 
paper gloated in 1866, “O Ye Puri- 
tans, we love you for many good 
things, but in that you would not 
keep Christmas, we pity you.” A 
few prominent Episcopalians, in- 
cluding postmaster E. F. Munson 
and lawyer Anson Dayton, were 
also leading Democrats. But au- 
thentic competition between politi- 
cal parties lay far in Oberlin’s fu- 
ture. Republicans outnumbered 
Democrats by almost ten to one in 
the 1860’s, and as late as 1884 the 
newspaper commented, “If a member 
of the college faculty should ever 
vote the Democratic ticket, we imag- 
ine that Oberlin soil would open 
beneath his feet to receive him.” 

The town’s most notorious Demo- 
crat, Chauncy Wack, ran a tavern 


by the railroad tracks until one of: 


the Munsons succeeded him. By 
1870 Oberlin had two saloons, one 
for blacks, one for Democrats, both 
on South Main near the tracks. 
Oberlin’s first prostitute, an itinerant 
peddlar from Cleveland, was ar- 
rested in 1871. The first raid on a 
local whorehouse, on East Lorain, 
occurred in 1876. 

Other less ominous recreations also 
flourished after the Civil War — 
baseball beginning in the late ’60’s, 
football in the early ’70’s, balloon 
ascensions, velocipede racing on 
West College. The town awoke one 
morning in July 1870 to see a stuffed 
gorilla swinging by the neck over the 
newly-erected Civil War monument, 
dressed in skirts stolen from the 
Ladies Hall clothesline. In 1873 the 
girls of Ladies Hall were further 
shocked when an aged Oberlin col- 
onist came to eat, crumbled his 
bread in a bowl of milk, and ate it 
with a fork. 


The town’s appearance kept pace 
with the new era. Coal gas lamps 
now lighted the streets, replacing 
the hickory torches of the pioneers. 
A handsome board-and-batten rail- 


road station went up in 1866, and 
the picturesque landscape of West- 
wood Cemetery replaced the grim 
old burial ground near the town’s 
center. The local architectural de- 
posit remained relatively modest. 
The lack of any commerical base 
other than local retail business pre- 
cluded the sort of architectural show 
that Milan’s grain export business 
underwrote before the war and 
Wellington’s cheese industry sup- 
ported after the war. This was a 
constant frustration to village boost- 
ers. “In this go-ahead age, Oberlin 
must either bestir itself or be left 
far in the background by its most 
enterprising neighbors,” the paper 
grumbled in 1871. “Let us manu- 
facture something besides brains, 
if it be only toothpicks.” Still, a 
number of substantial homes went 
up before and after the war, most of 
them in the modish Italianate style 
which swept the country in the 
1850’s. The mansion of Marx Straus 
on South Main led the parade with 
its elaborate cornice, round-arched 
windows, and brightly painted cast 
iron stag and mastiff guarding the 
front lawn. It has long since dis- 
appeared. The brick villa of Ober- 
lin’s Civil War hero, Gen. Giles 
Shurtleff, built on College Place in 
1866, is the best surviving example 
of the new elegance. 

For the less wealthy, the advent of 
the power lathe and jigsaw placed 
wooden gingerbread details for 
porch and eaves within easy con- 
sumer reach. The fresh wave of 
home improvement delighted the 
village editor. “Our town is looking 
like a bride,” he wrote. “New 
buildings, street improvements, and 
door-yard embellishments are mak- 
ing the Puritan village as beautiful 
as any sister place of whatever age 
or descent.” Again: “The house 
painters are rioting in colors this 
summer. All the shades of yellow, 
orange, straw, slate and purple shine 
through the trees of front yards. The 
standard white is being superseded 
— and more than temporarily, let 
us hope.” As the hope yielded more 
and more of its economic functions 
to the store and factory, the appear- 
ance of the domestic landscape re- 
flected a new attention to the aes- 
thetics of family pride. Machine- 
mowed lawns, flower pots and 
croquet grounds appeared in side 
and back yards, often replacing for- 
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mer vegetable gardens and chicken 
runs. Here and there a new foun- 
tain graced a front lawn. The 
wooden fence, once used mainly to 
confine hogs and poultry, now com- 
bined with evergreen hedges to de- 
fine property lines. The first 
flagstone sidewalks made their ap- 
pearance, and the massive stone car- 
riage block, complete with iron 
horsehead hitching posts, became a 
village status symbol. “Possibly we 
are getting a little proud in our old 
age,” the editor acknowledged, “and 
like to put on a touch of style, now 
and then — simply to contrast with 
former poverty, of course.” 


What did Charles Finney think of 
all this? He spent more time in the 
village now. The great days of the 
winter revival circuit were mostly 
behind him. His tall, lean figure 
was familiar to the village — in the 
pulpit, standing on the southwest 
corner of the square in earnest talk 
with John Morgan, his favorite col- 
league (who now lived in the Mahan 
house), or riding about town in his 
leather-top wooden buggy pulled by 
an old yellow mare. As _ pastor, 
professor and president (filling all 
three jobs from 1851 to 1865) he 
was the last clear link to simple be- 
ginnings, when college, colony and 
church were one. Back in 1835 John 
Shipherd had told the colony he did 
not think there was a man alive who 
could serve both church and college 
in a dual role. But if they sought 
such a person, he advised, “be sure 
to settle a man who will encircle 
the Colony in one arm and the [Col- 
lege] in another, holding them as a 
church in inseparable Christian 
union.” 

Finney had tried. Now toward the 
end, unity was coming apart. This 
did not fill him with despair. Fin- 
ney cannot be numbered among 
Oberlin’s diehard fanatics or purists 
for any cause. When he is measured 
against his local contemporaries, a 
quality of prudent moderation can 
be detected in the man. It showed 
in his attitudes toward the Covenant, 
Graham dieting, abolition, and even 
the Oberlin Perfectionism with 
which he is chiefly identified. His 
early biographer, George Frederick 
Wright, caught this quality when he 
said of Finney, describing his per- 
sonal characteristics, “according to 
his theory, everything was sinful 
when out of place, and when per- 
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mitted to usurp the position of the 
supreme end of being.” Within these 
boundaries, saving souls remained 
Finney’s one unyielding passion. 
He did not lack a capacity for aes- 
thetic pleasure. Alfred Vance 
Churchill, an Oberlin boy who be- 
came an art historian and curator 
at Smith College in later years, re- 
called that Finney’s communion 
table, with its white linen and silver 
tankards, was the most beautiful he 
ever saw. Finney loved music, sang 
well and played the cello. In old age 
he bought a pump organ and played 
hymns on it with one finger. He was 
a devoted planter of trees. He ad- 
mired beauty in women, their hair 
and their dresses — within limits. 
When neighbors complained that 
his young widowed daughter dressed 
too richly in her mourning, he called 
her in, looked her over, and said, 
“Your dress is black and plain, and 
I think you are all right.” He was 
a man of iron opinion, and from 
long pastoral experience he knew how 
to draw the line. 

One Sunday morning in July 1870 
he drew the line for his congrega- 
tion on village improvement and all 
the new secular enjoyments of the 
postwar era. His text was Phillip- 
ians 3:19, “They Mind Earthly 
Things.” Like all Finney sermons it 
cannot be recovered, since he spoke 

continued on page 19 
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This painting of Tappan Hall has just been 
acquired by the Oberlin College Archives. 
It was purchased from Dorothy Robinson, 
an antique dealer in Cambridge, Mass., who 
traced it to Oberlin because on the back were 
the words “Tappan Hall” and “Margaret M. 
Penfield.” The 4 1/2” x 3” painting shows 
Tappan Hall as it appeared from 1838 to 
1841 when the cupola had its upper portion. 

It is flanked by the houses of President 

Mahan and then-Prof. Finney. Margaret 
Penfield was Margaret Drake from 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio, who was enrolled in the 
Preparatory Department 1841-44 and 

the Ladies Department 1844-46. She married 
Samuel Penfield, 1843 A.B., in 1846 

and died in Warren, Ill. in 1875. 


Musical 
archaeology 


by Barbara Nuemberger 


n the 16th century, Spain was 
| fas richest and most powerful 

country in the world. Countless 
monuments testify to the artistic ac- 
tivity of that era. The churches, 
palaces and civic buildings, built 
and decorated by fine artists and 
craftsmen, are studied and admired 
to this day. One important element, 
however, is absent from these im- 
posing remnants: The glorious musi- 
cal sounds that once filled these 
resonant cathedrals and elegant pal- 
aces. Music dominated the religious 
services of a devout people. Music 
accompanied the ceremonies of civic 
pomp and also provided entertain- 
ment during moments of royal lei- 
sure. Charles V, Isabella, Philip II, 
Philip III] and many other members 
of the royal family were knowledg- 
able musicians and they supported 
much musical activity at the court 
and in favored churches. The ca- 
thedrals vied to employ the most 
talented composers as choir direc- 
tors. These musicians were expected 
to compose music for the services 
and to prepare frequent perfor- 
mances. 

Who were these composers and 
what has happened to the music 
written during this golden age? 
General music history texts men- 
tion Victoria and Morales, both of 
whom worked some years in Rome 
and were thus well known outside 
of their own country. Composers 
who never left Spain, however, 
were seldom able to get many works 
published and they remain little 
known. More specialized texts dis- 
cuss some of the works of Guerrero, 
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Fuenella, Cabezén and Vasquez 
and they usually conclude with a 
footnoted list of other composers 
with only the briefest summary of 
their activities. 

We still do not know the full ex- 
tent of musical output of this extra- 
ordinary period. Even Victoria and 
Morales are not yet represented by 
complete modern editions of their 
compositions. Some works of the 
lesser-known composers are now 
available, but many deserving com- 
posers still are totally neglected and 
examples of their work are not rep- 
resented in any modern edition at 
all. 

The musical legacy of Renaissance 
Spain remains in original manu- 
scripts, copies of manuscripts, and 
in printed books, located mostly in 
church archives scattered through- 
out the country. The printed books 
and manuscripts are either in a for- 
mat large enough for an entire choir 
to see and read or, especially in the 
case of secular works, in small indi- 
vidual part books — one for each 
voice part. The physical condition 
of the material varies greatly. Some 
sources remain in almost mint con- 
dition while others suffer damage 
from worms, water, mutilation, de- 
cay, and even from prolonged chem- 
ical action by the ink itself destroying 
the paper. Accessability to the mu- 
sic depends entirely upon the indi- 
vidual policy of each church or li- 
brary. Some of these volumes are 
the only known remaining copies. 
Often they have mutilated or miss- 


The writer and her husband, ‘Assoc. 
Prof. L. Dean Neurnberger, photograph a 
large printed book in the Capella Real in 


Granada. He turns pages while 
Barbara snaps photos from an elevated 
perch. Some books are so large she 
needs a ladder to get the material in 
the camera's viewfinder. 
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Two pages of an eight-voice motet 

by Vivanco in a volume printed in 1610 
at Salamanca. The work, on the text 
“A lily among thorns” from the Song of 
Solomon, was performed by the 
Collegium Musicum in December 1975. 


Helen Shepard and her husband, 

Assoc. Spanish Prof. Sanford, and Dean 
Neurnberger get assistance from Padre 
don Florencio Marcos Rodriguez as they 
search for entries concerning composers 
in a thick volume containing the 
archives of the Cathedral of Salamanca 
for the year 1610. The cathedral has 
a volume of archives going back for each 


of several hundred years. 
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The final page remaining in the 1610 
choir book is the beginning of a 12-voice 
work for three choirs on a text from 


the Song of Solomon. The remainder of 
this work may still exist in a manuscript 
copy in some archive. 
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ing pages. Sometimes the missing 
material can be found extant after 
an extensive search in a copy in an- 
other collection or located among 
the “anonomyous” works — those 
uncataloged loose pages that are 
usually tied in bundles and care- 
lessly stacked in a corner of the 
archive. Most archives have an 
abundant supply of random pages, 
some of which, with painstaking 
work and some luck, can be identi- 
fied. In the case of missing part 
books, one or more parts may also 
occasionally be located elsewhere 
— the bass from Seville, the tenor 


from Rome. It’s a giant jig-saw puz- 
zle. Most often material, either 
listed in the library holdings or de- 
scribed by a scholar some years ago, 
is no longer to be found at all. 

Some archivists are happy to share 
their treasures with scholars. They 
welcome anyone who is interested 
in the music and generously permit 
photocopying of any material. 
Other archivists, who are not so co- 
operative, pose problems. Some- 
times, fortunately, portions of the 
holdings of their archives can be 
found elsewhere. The real frustra- 
tion occurs when the archivist holds 
the only known copy of a work and 
won't allow either filming or hand 
copying of the music. One won- 
ders how long that unique volume 
will survive. Perhaps the contents 
will never be known. 

Once microfilms are made, the 
works must be put into modern nota- 
tion, assembled and_ evaluated. 
They may range from superb to 
perfunctory, or fall into that saddest 
of all catagories, a masterpiece with 
a part or a page missing. You put 
it aside and endeavor to find the 
missing pages another time. 

The high proportion of outstand- 
ing musical works these Spaniards 
were able to produce is remarkable. 
Some composers emerge accident- 
ly. A totally unknown master may 
be represented by a single work on 
a film — his composition bound in 
a large choir book with works by 
many other composers. One won- 
ders who this person was. Where 
did he work? How could he write 
such counterpoint? Often it is for 
two and three choirs! Such tech- 
nique! What else did he write? 
Does it still remain? His name goes 
on the search list along with the vow 
to seek out more of his work and to 
find some more of the many missing 
pieces of the remarkable Spanish 
musical heritage. 

What were the actual sounds that 
captivated the Hapsburgs 400 years 
ago? The Collegium Musicum tried 
to reconstruct some of them in their 
fall concert. Four choral works dis- 
covered last summer in Spain were 
featured. These forgotten works, in 
all probability, hadn’t been performed 
since the 17th century. Three were 
composed by Sebastian de Vivanco, 
a master of the first rank! Try to 


look him up in your Grove’s or 
Baker's! 
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July 20, 1776 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson 
Continental Congress 
Independence Hall 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Jefferson: 


We have read your “Declaration 
of Independence” with great inter- 
est. Certainly, it represents a con- 
siderable undertaking, and many of 
your statements do merit serious 
attention. Unfortunately, the Decla- 
ration as a whole fails to meet re- 
cently-adopted specifications for 
proposals to the Crown, so we must 
return the document to you for fur- 
ther refinement. 

1. In your opening paragraph you 
use the phrase “the Laws of Nature 
and Nature’s God.” What are these 
laws? In what way are they the cri- 
teria on which you base your central 
arguments? Please document with 
citations from the recent literature. 

2. In the same paragraph you re- 
fer to the “opinions of mankind.” 
Whose polling data are you using? 
Without specific evidence, it seems 
to us, the “opinions of mankind” are 
a matter of opinion. 

3. You hold certain truths to be 
“self-evident.” Could you please 
elaborate? If they are as evident as 
you claim, then it should not be diffi- 
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Dear 
Mr. 
Jefferson 


by Edward Schwartz 65 


The author of this “letter” is founder and 
president of the Institute for the Study of 
Civic Values, a non-profit organization 
which develops programs of civic education 
for workers and neighborhood leaders and 
conducts research on “problems of dignity, 
community and participation in America.” 
Offices are in Philadelphia (401 N. Broad 
St., Room 810). Wilson C. McWilliams, 
former instructor in government at Oberlin, 
is vice president. Dennis Bathory ‘64, 
Dennis Hale '66, Marc Landy ‘68 and 
Sheldon Wolin ‘44 are associates and 
members of the institute's civic values task 


force. 


cult for you to locate the appropriate 
supporting statistics. 

4. “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness” seem to be the goals of 
your proposal. These are not mea- 
surable goals. If you were to say 
that “among these is the ability to 
sustain an average life expectancy 
in six of the 13 colonies of at least 
35 years, and to enable all news- 
papers in the colonies to print news 
without outside interference, and 
to raise the average income of the 
colonists by 10 percent in the next 
10 years,” these would be measur- 
able goals. 

5. You state that “whenever any 
Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right 
of the People to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new Government 

” Have you weighed this asser- 
tion against all the alternatives? Or 
is it predicated solely upon the baser 
instincts? 

6. Your description of the existing 
situation is quite extensive. Such a 
long list of grievances should pre- 
cede the statement of goals, not 
follow it. 

7. Your strategy for achieving 
your goal is not developed at all. 
You state that the colonies “ought to 
be Free and Independent States,” 
and that they are “Absolved from 
All Allegiance to the British Crown.” 
Who or what must change to achieve 


this objective? In what way must 
they change? What resistance must 
you overcome to achieve the 
change? What specific steps will 
you take to overcome the resistance? 
How long will it take? We have 
found that a little foresight in these 
areas helps to prevent careless er- 
rors later on. 

8. Who among the list of signa- 
tories will be responsible for imple- 
menting your strategy? Who con- 
ceived it? Who provided the 
theoretical research? Who will con- 


stitute the advisory committee? 
Please submit an _ organizational 
diagram. 


9. You must include an evaluation 
design. We have been requiring this 
since Queen Anne’s War. 

10. What impact will your pro- 
gram have? Your failure to include 
any assessment of this inspires little 
confidence in the long-range pros- 
pects of your undertaking. 

11. Please submit a PERT dia- 
gram, an activity chart, and an item- 
ized budget. 

We hope that these comments 
prove useful in revising your “Decla- 
ration of Independence.” 


“Did 

you feel 

_ some 
quietness, 

some 


silence?” 


by Chris Mead 76 


Transcendental meditation (TM), with two 
books about it on bestseller lists in 1975 
and over half a million meditators in the 
U.S. alone, has become a national phe- 
nomenon. IM is a “simple, effortless 
technique,” practiced 15 to 20 minutes 
twice a day, which is reported to promote 
efficiency and happiness. Its chief ex- 
ponent is the Indian philosopher Mahar- 
ishi Mahesh Yogi. Titling my article after 
a question often used by teachers of trans- 
cendental meditation, I hope through a 
very personal account to give a close look at 
this movement.—Chris Mead 


A: a freshman coming to Oberlin 
in September of 1972, I be- 

lieved intensely in transcenden- 
tal meditation. I had meditated for 
nearly two years and had checked 
other peoples’ meditations, attended 
special courses, received credit from 
high school for working in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., meditation center, 
spoken on TM to a number of pub- 
lic and countless private gatherings, 
and had even tried to “convert” col- 
lege admissions personnel to TM! 
I had great hopes for Maharishi’s 
simple technique to work wonders in 
the world, freeing the human race 
from stress and allowing all people 
to find fulfillment, as TM teachings 
promised. 

During the first semester of that 
freshman year, I looked forward to 
what seemed an exhilarating, en- 
lightening experience of actually be- 
coming a teacher, or “initiator,” of 
transcendental meditation. For 
over a year I had saved money from 
house painting and odd jobs to take 
care of the $1500 tuition and $220 


16 


plane fare to La Antilla, Spain, for 
five months of teacher training. I 
was promised by initiators a regimen 
of increased meditations (up to 12 
per day, instead of the usual two) 
which were to advance me toward 
what was described as the infinitely 
fulfilled state of life known as “cos- 
mic consciousness.” I would also 
be able to teach others to meditate, 
thereby accelerating the world’s 
push toward higher consciousness 
while aiding my own spiritual evolu- 
tion as well. All this was to take 
place between Dec. 31, 1972, and 
mid-May 1973 while I was on leave 
of absence from Oberlin College. 

Needless to say, I had some doubts 
as to whether the teacher training 
course would do all that was prom- 
ised. I had often had similar doubts 
about TM itself. The uncertainty, 
however, only sharpened my need to 
go to Spain to find out the truth, 
and I hoped thereby to lay to rest 
my doubts of TM and to allow me to 
teach the technique with all my en- 
ergies. 

What follows is what I learned, as 
best I can describe it. I came across 
the knowledge piece by piece, and 
only fully appreciated it after the 
course was over, for it was then, 
initiators said, that I would experi- 
ence the complete value of an in- 
depth acquaintance with transcen- 
dental meditation. 


The Organization 
On Dec. 31, 1972, I arrived on the 
teacher training course site in La 
Antilla, Spain. I had expected ex- 
cellent accommodations and — 


more important — dn excellent or- 
ganization, for practitioners of 
transcendental meditation are sup- 
posed to be extremely efficient be- 
cause of TM’s removal of many 
stresses in the nervous system. As 
it turned out, however, the medita- 
tion organization, the Students’ In- 
ternational Meditation Society 
(SIMS), was surprisingly inept. Not 
only was there no one in La Antilla 
to give information to newcomers, 
but there also seemed to be no 
SIMS people working in town, and 
there were no provisions for hous- 
ing, food, or teaching on that first 
day. I siept that night on a stone 
floor and on a living room couch 
for several nights afterward. There 
were tales of some meditators with 
rooms, moreover, who wouldn’t allow 
newcomers into those rooms even 
though the newcomers had nowhere 
else to go. I was surprised to hear 
this of people who were supposedly 
in high states of consciousness. 

Systematic teaching did finally 
get under way about a week after 
the scheduled Dec. 31 opening. 
Food was available before that, al- 
though one had to stand in long reg- 
istration lines to get the identifica- 
tion needed to be admitted in the 
dining room. Generally, the rule 
for the 20 weeks of my teacher train- 
ing experience was to be long lines, 
a clumsy bureaucracy, occasional 
indifference of SIMS personnel, and 
poor and often overcrowded accom- 
modations. 

At various times during the first 
week of the course and later on, 
students were apt to lose their temp- 
ers while standing in line and con- 
fronting SIMS personnel. These 
outbursts were met by SIMS peo- 
ple, and often by fellow students 
themselves, with some variation of 
the statement, “You're unstress- 
ing” — that is, the people who lost 
their tempers were getting rid of 
knots or conflicts imbedded in their 
nervous systems. The theory was 
that La Antilla, housing up to 2,000 
advanced meditators at one time, 
was an environment of pervasively 
and contagiously high mental con- 
sciousness. The extra meditations 
only added to this environment. Be- 
cause of this spiritually refined and 
relaxed state, the meditators were 
said to release deep stresses which 
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had previously inhibited their free 
and dynamic action. Everyone’s 
hope was that they would lose 
enough stress to improve their lives 
dramatically, and this was the prom- 
ise of the course. 

At the same time that people 
wanted to lose stress, however, they 
also did not want to be seen losing 
it in a bad-tempered way — because 
this was often taken as evidence 
that they had a lot of stress to lose, 
and were therefore in a primitive 
level of consciousness. This pre- 
vented many complaints, and _pro- 
moted equanimity in almost every- 
one. (Some have remarked that 
U.S. initiators show such equanimity 
also.) I heard the word “unstress- 
ing” used daily during my course ex- 
perience, and often saw it used by 
SIMS personnel as a means to avoid 
otherwise legitimate complaints. 

An interesting confrontation did 
take place, though, before the course 
was long begun. In one of our 
huge general meetings several peo- 
ple shouted questions to the course 
treasurer about how tuition money 
was being spent. After a number of 
evasive answers, the audience 
learned from the course director 
that all our tuition money was going 
into the course, but no specifics 
were given. The matter closed 
there, because the director, an 
affable man, had been considered 
“above” the matter and most of the 
audience was ashamed to have him 
have to deal with such pointed 
accusations. The majority of medi- 
tators believed him, and the some- 
what abrasive course treasurer 
served as a harmless focal point for 
lingering suspicions. 

Nevertheless, there were grounds 
for asking that SIMS course ex- 
penditures be made public. There 
were reports that single rooms in 
beach houses were being let out for 
much less than $2 a night (this was 
the off-season), and most meditators 
were overcrowded at the time into 
worse accommodations. Food was 
known to be extremely cheap, and 
most of the few services at the 
course were provided by a small 
number of meditators who bartered 
20 weeks’ full-time service for ten 
weeks’ free teacher training. Teach- 
ing facilities included little more 
than five or six color television sets 
(which were not completely reliable 
and were owned by SIMS before 
the course), some microphones, a 
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miniscule teaching staff, and a large 
blue tent by the sea for our meet- 
ings. Since over 2,000 of us during 
the year were paying over $10 a day 
for the course, I couldn’t help think- 
ing that huge sums of money were 
left over from costs. Like many 
others, I felt that part of our money 
was being used to fuel the rise of 
TM, and I approved of it, but I 
also felt we should not have been 
told our money was purely for tui- 
tion if such were perhaps not the 
case. 


Cosmic Consciousness 

Our group had not come to Spain, 
however, to analyze the workings of 
an organization or to track down 
financial records. Nearly  every- 
one’s desire could be summed up in 
just two words: cosmic conscious- 
ness (c.c.). C.c. was said to be the 
state of human _ consciousness 
which was free from all stress, and 
which provided infinite joy to the 
meditator at all times, in the wak- 
ing, dreaming and sleeping states. 
People who had reached this state 
of consciousness were capable of 
effortless, supremely effective ac- 
tion, “unbounded” happiness, and 
could not contravene the laws of na- 
ture by doing wrong. All that was 
required to reach c.c. was regular 
meditation, although certain activi- 
ties speeded up the process: atten- 
dance at longer TM courses such 
as ours, where extra meditations 
were featured; presence with other 
meditators (this was a lesser factor); 
and initiation of new meditators. 
The initiator course in Spain was 
therefore clearly an excellent means 
for us to reach c.c. more quickly, 
as our teachers told us again and 
again. 

The course membership was very 
impatient to reach c.c., raising an 
important and obvious question: 
how long would it take us to get 
there? Before I was initiated I was 
told it took five to eight years for 
regular meditators to reach cosmic 
consciousness, and this fact had 
continually filled me with great 
hope and excitement. I thought 
that my experience in Spain would 
greatly speed up the process, and 
that I might possibly even reach c.c. 
there. Once at the teacher training 
course, I learned differently. | 
knew one man, for example, who 


had been initiated before me, who 
said he had been told it only took 
four to seven years. On the other 
hand, some who were initiated after 
me cited the figure of “about ten 
years.” As initiators in 1973, more- 
Over, we were told not to say how 
long it took to get to cc., as it 
depended on the individual! I be- 
gan to be nervous about the pos- 
sibility that some of us might not 
reach c.c. for a long time. What 
really disturbed me was a rumor I 
heard that as more people had been 
meditating for longer and longer, 
the time promised for arrival at c.c. 
had indeed been _ progressively, 
tantalizingly hiked up in the follow- 
ing manner: the original timetable 
for c.c. had been three to five years, 
which was then raised to four to 
seven years, then to five to eight 
years, then to ten years, and now 


was no longer mentioned! The 
wonderful state of cosmic con- 
sciousness began to appear in- 
creasingly elusive, and I often 


worried about it. 

Worry about c.c. (in which I was 
far from alone) could not take away 
from the excitement which I and 
everyone felt when our teachers 
read letters of anonymous students 
of the course who had actually 
“popped” into c.c. while the course 
was progressing. When it came to 
revealing the identities of people in 
cosmic consciousness, though, a 
firm line was drawn. Teachers said 
that the cosmically conscious, if 
identified, would be deluged by curi- 
ous questions and would have no 
personal life left while at the course, 
or perhaps afterward. As initiators, 
we were instructed, “Don’t answer” 
if we were asked by our pupils 
whether or not we ourselves were 
ImG.G! 

The hidden identities of those in 
c.c. in Spain only whetted the curi- 
osity of the rest of us, who constant- 
ly said things like, “I think he’s al- 
most there” or, “She popped into 
c.c. in the last week she was here.” 
People tried to find in their own 
dreams, meditations and daily lives 
evidence of an all-pervasive con- 
sciousness which witnessed all 
things, and which showed them to 
be approaching c.c. I shared in the 
excitement for cosmic conscious- 
ness, despite misgivings, because 
the hope of c.c. was a powerful one, 
and because I was deeply committed 


ie 


to TM. Still, the doubts in me were 
growing about c.c. and even about 


TM itself. 


TM and Religion 

There were said to be two states 
of consciousness above the near- 
perfect one of c.c. The second high- 
est was god consciousness (g.c.), 
later renamed “refined cosmic con- 
sciousness.” Maharishi said that 
angels existed permanently at this 
level, and that mankind through TM 
could reach it and thereby compre- 
hend the infinity of creation. Higher 
than g.c. was u.c., unity conscious- 
ness, at which level man could know 
completely the Absolute which gave 
rise to creation. (In Spain, on one 
of the last nights of the course, we 
did actually see a person who Maha- 
rishi said had just gone into u.c. 
The person, named Andy, was an 
All-American type of nice guy who 
had sometimes sat at my table for 
dinner. He read off some of his 
experiences to a thrilled audience 
and filled everyone, including my- 
self, with impatience to reach u.c.) 

The doctrine of virtual human 
omniscience through TM, as well 
as other exciting TM ideas, raised 
definite religious problems. How, 
for example, could a Christian 
accept Maharishi’s guarantee of 
freedom from sin in c.c., or how 
could people of almost any faith but 
perhaps Hinduism rely so constantly 
on a vague Absolute? My roommate 
was at times quite bothered by TM 
doctrines’ conflict with fundamental 
Christianity — a conflict which he 
would be required to deny in intro- 
ductory lectures. Others, includ- 
ing myself, had also raised questions 
of this nature. The reply by SIMS 
personnel for Christians was some- 
thing like, “Christ said, ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is within.’ TM reaches 
deep into your inner nature and 
thereby fulfills you.” They also said 
there was no need to believe any- 
thing to get TM’s effects. It was ob- 
vious, though, that that response 
was not enough. Maharishi’s words 
often conflicted with much of the 
Bible, Koran and other religious 
works, and probably even with the 
Bhagavad-Gita, a Hindu religious text 
which Maharishi tries strainingly to 


reconcile with TM teaching in On the 
Bhagavad-Gita through repetitive 
commentary. 

In Spain there was only one real 
confrontation on religious issues. 
This came when an Israeli woman 
told Maharishi directly that her 
religion expressly forbade her to 
kneel down before images. She was 
devoted to TM, she said, and wanted 
very much to be an initiator, but she 
did not think she could do what 
every initiator must do to bring a 
person to TM: i.e., to kneel before a 
picture of Maharishi’s teacher, 
Guru Dev. She might have added 
that the recitation of a “puja” which, 
translated, calls Guru Dev “His Di- 
vinity” and invokes other Hindu 
saints, was also a religiously ques- 
tionable practice (the puja was to be 
chanted before initiators kneeled in 
front of Guru Dev’s picture). In any 
case, after a great deal of excess 
verbiage, Maharishi said that hun- 
dreds of Jewish people had already 
seen fit to become initiators, and 
that it was fine for anyone not to 
want to kneel before a picture. The 
only problem, he said, was that 
those who chose not to kneel could 
not become initiators! By this time 
a number of Jewish people felt 
uncomfortable, and some tried to 
dissuade Maharishi from his stance. 
Their efforts were to no avail. Most 
of the audience was on Maharishi’s 
side, and in any case he had closed 
the matter. 

He was unable, however, to close 
off the guilt feelings of a number of 
people, including myself. Kneeling 
before a picture, chanting praise of 
saints who were said to be incarna- 
tions of the divine, and listening to 
hours and hours of devoted talks 
on the Vedas, I felt at times out of 
place and in the wrong. Most 
pointedly, I felt guilty for having to 
tell people that TM conflicted with 
no religions. While the actual prac- 
tice of the technique — apart from 
initiation — had little to do with 
other faiths, the tantalizing promises 
we made as initiators were almost 
equal to guaranteeing divinity to all 
meditators — or, at the very least, 
sainthood. Surely this made us a 
religious group! To deny that was 
something that was hard for me to 
consider as an initiator-candidate, 
but I did consider it in Spain, so 


great was my devotion to TM. 
Nevertheless, the technique’s con- 
flicts with other religions added to 
my growing doubts of it. 


Disappointment 

What finally convinced me that 
TM was not for me had actually very 
little to do with TM’s religious trap- 
pings. It had much more to do with 
the opposite, with the technique’s 
appeal to empiricism. Before the 
course I had been told that I would 
easily be able to see in my daily life 
the results of five months’ immersion 
in meditation’s superior conscious- 
ness. During the course, however, 
my “consciousness” seemed not to 
have risen but to have fallen hard. 
Part of a letter to my parents, dated 
Jan. 21, 1973, stated: “The basic 
thing is that I seem to have lost 
(temporarily I hope) that easygoing, 
pervasive happiness that was build- 
ing up for the last year or so, and in 
its place is a fundamental, almost 
atavistic confusion.” The confusion 
persisted throughout the course, and 
was at times very painful, but I bore 
with it because I believed it to be 
unstressing. Surprisingly, though, 
after the course (when I was a full 
initiator), the confusion did not 
leave. The problem had to do chief- 
ly with doubts of TM and with 
personal concerns which I _ had 
tended until then to ignore — be- 
lieving TM would solve them at “the 
root,” as was guaranteed again and 
again. 

Despite my troubled state of mind, 
I continued to meditate regularly 
for more than six months after the 
course was over. I kept on waiting 
for the “unstressing” to end, and 
for me to feel completely the ex- 
panded state of consciousness that 
was promised me. I asked older 
initiators what was taking so long, 
and they said things like, “Maybe 
you should go to another course,” 
or “Sometimes it takes quite a long 
time to see how far we really have 
advanced in consciousness.” I 
listened attentively, but with less 
and less belief. All I was told, in 
fact, were things that I myself had 
once said to meditators in a smaller 
way, i.e., “You're unstressing,” or 
“Meditate some more.” 

On account of my doubts I had 
taught no one TM since becoming 
an initiator. When in December 
1973 | realized finally that my “con- 
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sciousness” had risen little if any at 
all since, not just the course in 
Spain, but even since my initiation 
in 1970, I decided that TM was no 
longer something I wanted a part 
of, and I stopped meditating. I 
did not even seek academic credits 
from Oberlin (which I could have 
obtained) for my _ experience in 
Spain. 


In Retrospect 

Evaluating the teacher training 
course in Spain, as well as TM it- 
self, is a difficult task. More than 
two years have passed since I left 
La Antillas Considered reflection 
over that period of time has, how- 
ever, brought me to the following 
basic conclusion: that while there 
were many good people in Spain, 
there were also many gullible 
ones — and, more importantly, there 
were many people whose length of 
meditation, rank in SIMS’ rigid 
hierarchy, and/or enthusiasm for 
TM obscured from them some or- 
dinary perceptions of propriety and 
of right and wrong. Traits such as 
ignorance, arrogance, complacency, 
dishonesty and lack of empathy 
were too frequent among nearly all 
people associated with TM, but 
particularly among some _high- 
ranking SIMS aides. The course in 
Spain suffered greatly from these 
flaws, and in my mind was unques- 
tionably a failure. 

The most severe problem with the 
course, however, was likely not the 
people who made it up, but the “pro- 
duct” itself: TM. I do not have the 
knowledge to back up scientists who 
dispute TM’s physiological efficacy, 
but I feel I do have the experience 
to assert that it is probably at best 
a sometimes-useful tool of relaxa- 
tion. Those who take an initiator 
at his word, and believe in cosmic 
consciousness or even in a signifi- 
cantly and permanently improved 
daily life through TM, are apt to be 
quite disappointed. Easily over 
half of all initiated people have quit 
meditating regularly, and TM’s 
much-vaunted (and much-twisted, 
unfortunately) scientific data have 
yet to identify physiological cor- 
relates to that state of being which 
supposedly incorporates “transcen- 
dental consciousness” at all times, 
cosmic consciousness. 

Some may wish to ignore all the 
higher promises of TM teachers in 
order solely to find a method of 
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relaxation. Passing over such 
things as the disorganization, mis- 
management, dishonesty, religious 
associations and other faults which 
I encountered with TM in Spain, 
these people will pay $75 or more to 
see if the technique will give them 
peace and quiet for a few minutes a 
day. This is fine, and is their pre- 
rogative. They may well be able to 
answer in the affirmative the question 
of initiators (asked in slightly dif- 


FINNEY’S OBERLIN 


from skeletal notes, and much of 
what he said was extemporaneous. 
But from the surviving sermon out- 
line and the contemporary newspaper 
report it is clear that his anger was 
aroused, and Oberlin was his target. 
The old meeting house echoed with a 
Jeremiad that Sunday morning which 
matched the best tradition of New 
England Puritanism. 

Finney spoke of a class of self- 
deceived who were too blind to sus- 
pect their own hypocrisy and mis- 
take their self-indulgence for piety. 
He named names, local names, 
prominent names. One of them was 
a deacon of the church and a former 
college trustee. Some excerpts from 
the sermon outline will convey his 
message to his townsmen: 


“They exult in their good living. 

Proud of their luxuries . . 

They mind their houses and grounds 
more, tiialts0d. 82: 


As bad as the cities .. . 

Was this class ever more numer- 
ous than at present? .. . 

Why is it not right to cultivate 
taste? It is Christian civilization. 
It is refinement. .. . 


It is the most delusive form of sin. 
Because it does not involve what is 
generally regarded as immorality. 
Very much of it is admired and ap- 


plauded. Many are ambitious to 
excell in this direction. In dress, 
in grounds, in luxuries . . . In [the] 


direction of the World.” 


The sermon caused a commotion. 
It had been Finney’s purpose from 
the outset of his ministerial career 
to revive the tension, again and 


ferent context), “Did you feel some 
quietness, some silence?” 

If, however, the new meditators 
find the technique doesn’t always 
work, or doesn’t seem worth the 
trouble, or gives them headaches, 
and they finally decide they would 


like their money back — and if, 
moreover, they call their initiator to 
see about getting the money 


back — then, certainly, they will feel 
some quietness, some silence! 


continued from page 11 


again, between minding earthly 
things and minding higher things, 
between possessing the world and 
reaching beyond. The people of 
Oberlin valued that tension. They 
had lived with it and grown accus- 
tomed to it, along with the strong 
voice and flashing eye of their great 
revivalist. They were proud to have 
him in their midst — Father Finney, 
this hard, unchanging old man with 
his wooden buggy and his yellow 
mare. He had helped make their 
village different, and they honored 
the past he represented. He was 
their connection back. But he was 
also the judge of that connection. 
He was admittedly a stern judge. 
Sometimes he hurt them. Perhaps 
they did not want to be reminded so 
bluntly and harshly of the distance 
Oberlin had traveled from a simple 
colony of virtue toward the world. 
But the evidence was all around 
them. Some called it progress. 
Others would call it history. Finney 
called it the most delusive form of 
sin. 

Finney knew he couldn’t win them 
all. Years before, according to a 
cherished village tale, he tried with- 
out success to convert the saucy 
daughter of a local merchant. Noth- 
ing seemed to work. One day he met 
her walking across the square, and 
decided on direct words. “Good 
morning, child of Satan,” he said. 
“Why hello, Father,” she replied. A 
moment passed and Finney broke 
into laughter. An economy of scar- 
city governed Finney’s laughter, 
and its memory must have been 
valued by those who ever heard it. 
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Adapted from the author’s paper on mu- 
sic in the schools of Kenya and Botswana, 
written during a study in ethnomusicology 
and music education at the Oberlin Con- 
servatory in 1974. The author previous- 
ly spent two months visiting schools in 
eastern, central and southern Africa where 
she taped music and interviewed teachers, 
students and government officials. She has 
taught music on the primary, secondary 
and college levels and is director of ele- 
mentary school music in Bluffton, Ohio. 


he “Bwana Ibarik Afrika Drum 

Ensemble” heard at the 1974 

convention of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference was not a 
part of the curriculum of any school 
from Kenya, or Uganda, or Zaire. 
Instead, the captivating rhythms 
were presented as a part of the cur- 
riculum for elementary school chil- 
dren living in Tucson, Ariz. The 
traditional music of Africa has re- 
ceived increasing attention in Amer- 
ican public schools during the past 
decade and African songs are in- 
cluded in all of the current general 
music book series used in this coun- 
try. Clearly, knowledge about the 
highly developed music of African 
peoples is gradually expanding in 
America. 

Not so clear, however, is the 
American picture of today’s African 
students and the music they expe- 
rience in their own schools. Are 
they, too, singing “Tina Singu,” 
“The African Noel” and “Kum Bah 
Ya’? Who makes the decisions as 
to their music curriculum offerings? 

Strong evidence suggests that 
four recognizable interest groups are 
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involved in the struggle to shape the 
music in the schools of newly-inde- 
pendent countries in Africa. Gov- 
ernments are promoting African tra- 
ditional music, missionaries teaching 
in many schools want to continue 
hymn singing, the students vote for 
rock and other popular music, and 
African music teachers educated in 
western countries are interested in 
teaching European classical music. 
In sub-Sahara Africa, a good ex- 
ample of the influences of these four 
groups can be found in Kenya, a 
20th century country which received 
its independence in 1963. 

The Ministry of Education in Ken- 
ya recognizes in general the need 
to develop the country’s cultural her- 
itage. Civic leaders are aware of 
the international interest in the Afri- 
can arts today, so the government 
encourages schools to teach tradi- 
tional music and dance. Many 
mission schools, on the other hand, 
come from a background of piety 
which has long forbidden all dance 
as inappropriate to the Christian 
religion. Furthermore, the mission- 
aries argue that the youth in their 
schools are not much interested in 
traditional dance and will use the 
government promotion of this art 
form only to pressure the mission 
schools into allowing contemporary 
rock dances. Certainly many in the 
third group, the students, would list 
the music of James Brown or that of 
the Jackson Five as among their 
first choices for school music listen- 
ing. Not only in the modern cities 
of Kenya but also in remote rural 


School 
music 
in 
Kenya 
today 


by Christine Habegger Purves 40 
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areas, the transister radio brings all 
the latest popular music to the ears 
of the youth. The African teachers 
of music, the final group, have until 
very recently received all their for- 
mal training in western music, and 
most of their materials (e.g., the 
John Thompson piano series) are 
from the west. They think of their 
own music as “primitive” and they 
want to share with their students 
the “more advanced” music of Han- 
del, Bach or Benjamin Britten. 


Formal schooling, whether govern- 
ment or mission directed, is still 
based largely upon the British sys- 
tem. The plan calls for a seven- 
year primary schooling, four-to-six- 
year secondary education and the 
possibility of admittance to a teach- 
ers’ training college or to a univer- 
sity. There is an insatiable demand 
for education. Although the gov- 
ernment is giving it top priority at- 
tention, there still are not enough 
schools for everyone. President 
Kenyatta has pointed out that the 
British built 141 secondary schools 
in 70 years but the African-run gov- 
ernment has doubled that number in 
its first three years of independence. ! 
Acceptance into each level above pri- 
mary school is dependent not only 
upon available schools and faculty 
but also upon the student scores 
in national examinations designed 
by the Ministry of Education after 
the manner of the British “Cam- 
bridge Examination.” Music is not 
a required subject in these crucial 


_1. Henry Bienen, Kenya, The Politics of Participation and 
Control (Princeton University Press, 1974), p. 49. 
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national examinations, so it must 
fit into the curriculum for other rea- 
sons. 

The Kenyan government syllabus 
lists music as a part of the primary 
school curriculum throughout all 
seven years.? Teachers report that, 
just as in the U.S., the success of this 
requirement depends upon the 
availability of qualified and interested 
teachers. Colleges which are re- 
sponsible for training the primary 
teachers are beginning to include a 
course in “music for the classroom 
teacher” in their curriculum. Many 
of the faculty who teach music in 
these colleges are white westerners 
and the course content is typically 
Euro-American. At Kisii Teachers 
Training College, the music course is 
described as emphasizing both Eng- 
lish and African songs suitable 
for primary children with the aim of 
representing many different African 
traditions. There has been a prob- 
lem, however, in accomplishing 
the latter because of the rapid turn- 
over in teaching staff. One faculty 
member commented, “Anyone who 
had an interest in music was sched- 
uled to be the teacher. At one time 
a Canadian taught and another term, 
a Dutch lady was the teacher. Some- 
times it was not taught at all because 
of a shortage of staff.” 

Lawson Gachire, a teacher in 
Githumu Secondary School,  re- 
members that his own _ primary 
school teacher included songs such 
as “Scotland’s Burning” and “Row, 
Row, Row Your Boat” in both En- 
glish and Swahili. “But,” he said, 
“most classroom teachers weren't 
good at it and just said ‘go outside 
and play’.” The government push 
for the teaching of traditional mu- 
sic seems to be having its most im- 
mediate success in the primary 
schools wherever there happen to 
be teachers who, usually because 
of home background, feel competent 
as singers, dancers and instrumen- 
talists. Several factors enter into 
this success. Primary schools are 
likely to be located near the homes 
of the students, and this proximity 
aids in the reflection of the culture 
of the area through song and dance. 
In the pastoral Kipsigis area chil- 
dren learn song-dances about herd- 
ing cattle. Local schools tell of 


2. Arnold Curtis, “The Primary System of Education 
n Kenya with reference to Employment and Rural De- 
velopment,” in Education, Employment and Rural Develop 


ment, ed. James R. Sheffield (Nairobi, Kenya: East African 
iblishing House, 1967), pp. 298-299 
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African teen-age dance advertisement 
in Livingstone, Zambia. 
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Students at Molefi School in Botswana, 
awaiting transportation to national music 
contest, enjoy informal singing in the 
school yard. 


bringing tribal elders to school to 
evaluate the traditional music. An- 
other reason for the greater success 
of traditional song and dance on 
the primary rather than the secon- 
dary level might be a factor dealt 
with in America as well as in Ken- 
ya: the greater self-consciousness 
that often comes with adolescence. 
So suggests Joseph Muriu, a 22- 
year-old Kenyan drummer. “The 


es 


good traditional dancers, like the 
Kamba,” he says, “can shake their 
shoulders so you wouldn’t say they 
have bones! In primary school, 
students are more enthusiastic to 
shake their bodies.” Instruments 
accompanying the primary students 
may be many kinds of drums 
(ngomas), sticks, jingles, gourds with 
dried seeds, animal or wooden 
horns, handmade xylophones, harps, 
thumb pianos, one-string fiddles, 
and lately, harmonicas and guitars. 
In this land of scant rainfall, ques- 
tions concerning space and time 
available for rehearsal of songs 
and dances may be answered: “un- 
der the tree,” or “several hours in 


the evening when the moon is shin- 
ing.” 


Secondary students, like junior and 
senior high school age students all 
over the world, want to follow pop- 
ular music trends. Even in the ru- 
ral schools, where electricity may 
be available only a few hours a day, 
battery-operated cassette tape re- 
corders can be heard playing popu- 
lar music. “Jesus Christ, Superstar” 
became a hit at Mulange Girls Sec- 
ondary School in Kitue, Kenya, 
about the same time it did in Wapa- 
koneta, Ohio. In urban areas, in- 
ternational stage productions bring 
Broadway musicials to the African 
stage. “Fiddler on the Roof” was 
popular with the Nairobi youth. 
Urban Kenyans can also tune in the 
latest televised popular music group 
following the soccer game. Making 
the transition from a mission school 
to a government school is a chal- 
lenge faced by numbers of secon- 
dary institutions. One African 
teacher in a secondary school in 
Thika, who was trained at Kenyatta 
University College, was able to 
purchase a small amount of equip- 
ment in order to start a “combo” in 
modern rock style. He bought an 
electric organ and an amplified 
guitar. Then he added some African 
rhythm instruments as well as a 
western style brass horn or two. 
The school, which had retained a 
few missionaries on the board of 
governors, still had on its books a 
“no organized dance” rule. The 
music teacher, however, was able to 
organize a “music club.” While the 
headmaster looked the other way, 
members of the “music club” en- 
joyed evenings of rock style dancing. 
This school, also, has begun to re- 
quire a one-year course in “national 
music.” 

Secondary schools report some 
problems similar to those experi- 
enced in America. A junior high 
level student who has not yet 
learned to read music will probably 
be uninterested in a study of nota- 
tion, especially if taught in an old 
“the staff has five lines and four 
spaces” method. “They tried to 
teach us notes,” says a secondary 
school student from the Kiambu dis- 
trict, “but the kids weren’t inter- 
ested. They tried to encourage us to 
sing traditional songs when we went 
outside for physical education but 
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Joseph Ingesi, from Tiriki, Kenya, and 
his family in dance titled ‘Don’t mess 
with the girls!” during interim entertainment 
at national music festival competitions. 


we would sing one or two and say, 
‘I’m tired’.” 

On civic occasions, however, the 
national pride of new countries 
overrides controversies as to daily 
musical fare in the schools. Stu- 
dents of all ages join community 
leaders in an appreciation of the 
value of the traditional music that is 
a part of political rallies, fund rais- 
ing meetings and commemorative oc- 
casions such as October 20, “Ken- 
yatta Day,” the anniversary of the 
1952 detention of the president by 
the colonialists. Kenyatta, him- 
self, has been known to join in the 
dancing on such occasions. 

Not surprisingly, the vitality and 
motivation of the individual teacher 
is reported to make an important dif- 
ference. Barakall Yatera, a student 
from the Taita area, says, “Many 
of these enthusiastic music teachers 
I knew had no intensive training 
other than their love and instinct 
for music. These men and women 
are driven by inner compassion to 
learn music on their own and share 
it.’ He wonders if formal school- 
ing can turn out teachers of this 
dedication. 

During the early years of inde- 
pendence the only guideline for 
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music teaching in the secondary 
schools was a British syllabus re- 


quiring, among other items, the 
“singing of three parts above a short 
unfigured Bass” and “historical 
knowledge of the development of 
Chamber Music leading to Sonata, 
the Quartette, the Symphony and 
the Tone Poem. .. .” This syllabus 
usually ended its days collecting 
dust on a shelf. Schools today are 
beginning to develop their own syl- 
labi. One such is a Christian school 
for boys located in the arid eastern 
region of the country but drawing 
students from all over Kenya. At 
Kyome Secondary School, whose 
purpose is to “provide educated 
Christian leadership in the church,” 
music is required in the first four 
levels, known as “Form I through 
IV.” The belief of the American- 
born music teacher is that music is 
less expensive to teach than art and 
that music is one of the best ways 
to reinforce the teaching of English, 
the latter being one of the required 
national examination areas. This 
school as well as many _ others 
taught the recognition of the instru- 
ments of the western orchestra by 
use of a tape of Britten’s “Young 
Person’s Guide to the Orchestra” 
supplied by the British Broadcast- 
ing System. Hymn singing con- 
tinues, with student enthusiasm, 
through ___inter-dormitory hymn 
singing contests, but students are 


also encouraged to share folk-songs 
from their own ethnic backgrounds. 


When the prestigious national mu- 
sic festival is held annually at the 
University of Nairobi, each school 
tries to get a choir together to en- 
ter the competitions. The contest 
consists of a “set” song, which is a 
required western classical composi- 
tion, followed by an African tradi- 
tional song of the school’s choice. 
Interspersed with the contest num- 
bers on the huge stage are solos, 
dance groups, or ensembles with 


Africans, Europeans and_ Indians 
participating as a part of the enter- 
tainment. Margaret Kenyatta, 


daughter of the president and also 
mayor of Nairobi, believes that mu- 
sic aids in the discovery of self in 
one’s cultural heritage and also pro- 
motes the appreciation of the di- 
versity in Kenya. “We are able to 
discover through this festival,” she 
remarked on one occasion, “the 
richness of Africa’s great past.”3 

A typical western required num- 
ber, conducted by a more or less 
trained music teacher, would be an 
a cappella SATB version of Schu- 
bert’s “The Lord is My Shepherd.” 
To a western observer, seated among 
the large interracial audience at 
the National Theatre building on 
the university campus, the evening 
begins in interesting fashion with 
the singing of the Kenya National 
Anthem simultaneously in English 


("C) God orvall creation. «sala 


3, “Music Festival ‘Composers’ Test of Achievements,” 
East African Standard, 7 July 1971, p. S 
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Swahili 
ann), 
The “set” song seems in most 

cases to be sung very carefully in a 

rather tense manner witha“ straight” 

tone. One can sense the depar- 
ture from the more familiar sing- 
ing tradition of Kenya which is 
mainly in unison style with over- 
lapping call-response singing. The 
four-part harmony necessary for the 

“set” song has been learned through 

long, overtime rehearsals at the 

schools. One teacher declared, 

“They worked on the ‘set’ songs 

over and over and over until they 

and everyone within a mile radius 
began showing signs of insanity!” 

These required songs have been 
taught by rote in the British “tonic 
sol-fa” system. Many an American 

Peace Corps or church volunteer 
teacher in Kenya has been drafted 
to direct the school choir for the 

contest, only to find he/she cannot 

give the singers copies of the re- 
quired number. Instead, when the 
one and only copy arrives, it is not 
in the familiar staff notation, but 
written thus: (first phrase of “Green- 
sleeves” written in “tonic sol-fa”) 

-r| f:-:s)]:-.t:]]s:-:myd:-.r:m 

|f:-:rjr:-.d:r|m:-:d)]}: 

In a rural area of Kenya, one pri- 

mary school teacher who was un- 

familiar with part singing was nev- 
ertheless determined that his 
school should not be eliminated 
from the competitions by default. 

He got on his bicycle and rode the 

15 miles to the nearest school hav- 

ing a trained musician on its staff. 

There he brought out his small bat- 

tery-operated tape recorder and had 

the musician play each individual 
choir part while he recorded. Then 
he rode back and trained his choir. 
When it is time at the competi- 
tions for the African traditional 
song, the second number for each 
school, the listener can sense the 
thorough enjoyment of the students. 
Gone from the stage is the formal 
conductor. The drummer leads, of- 
ten with the aids of other accom- 
panying instruments such as sticks, 
rattles, pots or horns. Announce- 
ment of the selection, which is sung 
in one of the African languages of 

Kenya, is made in enthusiastic fash- 

ion by a student who explains the 

theme of the story-song in English. 

In one such contest, the Kenyatta 

University College announcer ex- 

plained: “This is a Luo song about a 


(“E Mungu ngu_ vuyetu 
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man who sailed across Lake Victoria 
in a very successful journey to get a 
wife!” There were appreciative 
chuckles from the audience. The 
Kariokor Friends Youth Choir came 
on stage dressed as beggars rather 
than in the usual school uniform. Its 
announcer said: “Honourable adjud- 
icator, ladies and gentlemen: we'll 
sing you a traditional song about a 
drunkard who is a parasite of sorts, 
and he meets his wife on the way 
home. So, for further information 
.. .” he broke off as the choir began 
with a shrieking ululation from the 
“wife,” and the dramatic song be- 
gan with lively expressiveness and 
great verve of unison movement. 

There are those who believe that 
the judging of the traditional music 
has been too westernized. Adjudica- 
tors today are urged to avoid speak- 
ing of the African music in conven- 
tional terms like “correctness of a 
note” and “beauty of tone” as pre- 
ferable to singing which they had 
been calling “rough” or “shouting.” 
H. Owuer Anyumba, a Research 
Fellow at the University of Nairobi, 
objected to the western type of 
judging in the early ’70’s, saying, 
“.. . one of the facts of folk music, 
especially in Africa, is that all man- 
ner of sounds are exploited and in 
their context may be considered mu- 
sical and beautiful.”4 Regardless 
of controversy among adjudicators 
and dignitaries, the students of 
Kenya enjoy this opportunity to 
achieve national recognition. As 
student Joseph Muriu states, “The 
people who win are proud and the 
rest have to learn how to perform 
better!” 


Though music education in the 
schools of Kenya is in its begin- 
ning stages, music itself always has 
been an important part of African 
life. Government and _ mission 
schools as well as professional Afri- 
can musicians agree upon the need 
for a serious study of ways to teach 
traditional music. They also are 
interested in expanding the oppor- 
tunities for studying a variety of 
non-traditional music. President 
Kenyatta is reported to be encour- 
aging the University of Nairobi and 
Kenyatta University College to ex- 
pand their music departments. 
Students who wish to major in mu- 
sic are more likely to be admitted 


4. “Performing African Songs and Dances: the Folk- 
Song Versus the Festival,” East Africa Journal, 7 April 1970 
pp 37-42 


John and Barbara Lehman, church- 
oriented volunteer American teachers, 
are assigned to Mulange Girls School in 


Kitui, Kenya. Both sang in their 

college choir. John brought a cassette tape 
recorder and a supply of tapes, including 
“Jesus Christ, Superstar.” Barbara, a 
music minor, teaches English and phys 

ed as well as all of the music offered 

in the secondary school. 


today to a university than in the 
early years of independence. There 
is also a new institution called the 
Kenya Conservatoire of Music. 

The lack of materials with which 
to teach traditional music at the 
higher education level remains a 
problem. If African music, stem- 
ming as it does from an oral tradi- 
tion, is to be studied, new efforts 
in recording, analyzing and writing 
of textbooks must be supported in 
order to present university level 
offerings. European notation is an 
inadequate tool for the preservation 
of African music. On the other hand, 
there appears to be little fear today 
that African music will disappear. 
It survived the colonialist years 
and even spread over the world dur- 
ing that time. As Kenya and other 
African countries recognize and de- 
velop their own music specialists, 
these people will help their coun- 
tries to understand and appreciate 
the music of Africa’s past as well as 
to venture with freedom into a 
broader world of music in the fu- 
tore: 
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Commencement/Reunion Weekend 
May 21-23, 1976 


It is a pleasure to extend an invitation to the parents of graduating 
seniors and to alumni and friends of Oberlin College to attend 

the events of the 143rd Anniversary Commencement. We hope the 
weekend of May 21-23 will provide an opportunity for us to honor 
the achievements of those graduating and to renew with fellow 
alumni the friendships long established. We look forward 

to having you join us. 


Emil C. Danenberg 
President, Oberlin College 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATION INFORMATION FOR ALUMNI AND PARENTS 


Class: ___ Parent of Student: 


Name: 


Reservation 


Address: 
Form 


City: 


Commencement Package—$31 per person 


The Commencement Package includes housing for Friday and Saturday and six meals 
beginning on Friday evening and ending at Sunday noon. Cost per person is $31.00. 


Parents: All graduating 
seniors will be provided with 
their own meal tickets. 

You need not purchase them 
for your graduating son or 
daughter. 


There will be ___ persons in our party. — of us will attend a Reunion Dinner. 


Please complete the following: CRIBS will be provided FREE OF CHARGE. 
Guest Information No charge will be made for children without 
cribs (who do not use a College bed). 

I need crib(s) 


Accommodations needed for: 
Single Man —_ Single woman —__ 


Husband/Wife —__— 
Reservations should be Child waits a a Girl A Tickets for pertormances, children’s activities and 
made no later ome a eons a eee teenage party MUST be ordered separately. Do 
than May 3. OME EG eee Oo a not order meal tickets if signing up for the Com- 


Boy Age s= Girl Age—— 
(Double occupancy required) 


mencement Package. 


COMMENCEMENT PACKAGE TOTAL $ 
($31 per person) 


Only reservations 
made on this 
order form 

will be honored 


Daily Charges (For those not taking the Room Reservations Rate 


Housing Commencement Package) NIGHT per person NO. AMOUNT 
ight 
Reservations cannot Accommodations needed for: Peer 
be accepted unless Single Man____ Single Woman __ Thursday? 506 
5 Husband/Wife __ Friday $7.50 ____ $ 
remittance Children: Boy Age___ Girl Age __ Saturday 397/50 =n 
accompanies this order Boy Age Girl Age 
Boy * Ages=—), Girly Agere = Room Cost $ 
Tickets will not be CRIBS will be provided FREE of charge. (No charge will be 
Failedebatiwill: beiheld made for children who do not use a College bed.) Room shar- 
* Coan. ing sometimes necessary. 
Headquarters in I need __ crib(s) for __ nights. 
Wilder Call I need a tent/trailer site for __ nights at $1.50 per night. Tent/Trailer Cost $ 
Circle night(s) for tent/trailer site: : 
Thurs. Friday Saturday = TOTAL HOUSING COST: $ 
Ticket Events Meals 
ORer aC EFiday 8.00 pm he eee NG Friday (1) General Breakfast $2.00 ea. No.__ $ 
Dance (2) eseirdae 2:30 p.m. aie - Nene ESE in ahs. reset $3.00 ea. No. __ $ 
G 3 es 3 alf-Century Clu 
roup (3) Saturday 10:00 p.m. $1.50 ea. No.___§ Hinaee $4.50 ea. No. $ 
Oh, (4) General Dinner $4.25 ea. No. __ $ 
Coward! Saturday (5) Shansi Breakfast $2.00,ea: Noma 
es May 22 (6) General Breakfast $2.00 ea. No.___ $ 
G. & S. (4) Friday 8:00 p.m. $1:50.e4.. Noe bon (7) Alumni Puncheon $4.00 ea. No. —_ $ 
Players (5) Saturday 10:00 p.m. $1.50 ea. No.__$ (8) Class Reunion 
Dinner . $4.50 ea. No.____ $ 
Children’s (6) Saturday $5.00 ea. No.___$ oe, PSone Bihetes $4.50 ea. No. __ $____ 
Activities (7) Sunday 7 o0 cae NiGaas Seniors, parents & alumni are encouraged to attend the Alumni Lunch- 


eon. It is the only meal served on Saturday noon. 


Teenage Sunday (10) General Breakfast $2.00 ea. No. ___ $ 
Party May 23 (11) General Box 
(Age 13 (8) Saturday evening $1.00 ea. No.___$ Luncheon $2.50 ea. No. __ $ 
Gade, (12) Class of 1926 

Luncheon $4.50 ea. No. ____ $ 


B> | TOTALTICKETEVENTS$____ | TOTALMEALCOST — § 
TOTALS Commencement Package $ 
Daily Charges 
Please return this form with your remittance to the eb $ 
Alumni Office, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. TOTAL $ 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College. Ticket Events 


a ae | PLEASE PAY THIS AMOUNT 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Commencement/Reunion Weekend is Friday, May 
21 to Sunday, May 23. This announcement con- 
tains information regarding housing, meals and the 
general schedule of events. 


RESERVATIONS. All reservations for room, meals 
and special events must be made on the attached 
form. Reservations should be made as early as 
possible and accompanied by a remittance, and 
received no later than May 3. Tickets will not be 
mailed to you, but will be held at Commencement Head- 
quarters in Wilder Hall, where you may claim them on ar- 
rival. 


COMMENCEMENT PACKAGE. You may elect to 
take advantage of a Commencement Package. It 
includes housing for Friday and Saturday nights 
and six meals, beginning with dinner on Friday 
and ending with a box lunch following the Com- 
mencement ceremony on Sunday. Inorder to provide 
this service, double occupancy is required in each 
room. If you come as an individual, we will do 
our best to select a compatible roommate. If you 
take the package arrangement, there will be no 
refunds for individual meals. Tickets for performances 
are additional. 


DAILY CHARGES. If you do not choose the Com- 
mencement Package, please figure your costs for 
housing and meals in the section headed DAILY 
CHARGES on the attached form. 


COMMENCEMENT HEADQUARTERS.  Head- 
quarters is located in Room 101 in Wilder Hall 
(Men’s Building). Each visitor is urged to register 
at the Headquarters so that friends and classmates 
will know who is here, and where they can be 
reached. You may leave messages on the bulletin 
boards for friends, sign class registers, and secure 
information about the campus and the events of the 
weekend. YOUR MEAL TICKETS AND ROOM 
RESERVATIONS WILL BE GIVEN TO YOU WHEN 
YOU REGISTER. During the weekend, the head- 
quarters can be reached by calling 775-8695. 


HOUSING. Use the DAILY CHARGES — HOUS- 
ING section for room accommodations and trailer 
or tent sites. Upon registration at Oberlin you 
will be notified of your room location. Rooms are 
available for Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights. 
Furnishings for each weekend guest include sheets, 
pillow case, blanket, bath towel, hand towel and 
soap. These supplies are not replenished daily. 
If cribs are needed, they are available free of charge. 


DINING. Use the DAILY CHARGES — MEALS sec- 
tion to order meal tickets. Again, if taking the Com- 
mencement Package, DO NOT order meal tickets. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. Commence- 
ment will be held Sunday morning on Tappan 
Square. There will be a reserved section for par- 
ents of this year’s graduates, members of the 
Half-Century Club (classes prior to and including 
the Class of 1926), and members of the 25th Re- 
union Class. Mail reservations for Commencement 
Exercise tickets will not be accepted. Parents 
must obtain tickets from their son or daughter. 
If Commencement is held in Finney Chapel because of 
bad weather, only parents with tickets will be admitted. 


RECREATION FOR GUESTS. Bowling, golf, swim- 
ming and tennis will be available for guests. There 
are modest fees for the bowling and golf. Guests 
who wish to swim must provide personal swimming 
gear and caps (which must be worn); those who 
wish to play tennis should bring their own rackets 
and tennis balls. 


ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN. 
Saturday, May 22 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Cost: $5 per child (includes box lunch). 
Sunday, May 23 9:30 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 

Cost: $4 per child (includes box lunch). 
Activities include games, hiking, movies and swim- 
ming. Bathers should take bathing suits, personal 
swim equipment and caps (which must be worn). 
Note: All children should be left and picked up at Room 
109, Wilder Hall (across from Commencement Headquar- 
ters). 


PARENTS OF GRADUATING SENIORS. Please 
use the official form to arrange housing and dining. 
All graduating seniors will receive a meal ticket 
for the weekend; DO NOT purchase meal tickets 
or make housing arrangements for your graduating 
daughter or son. Again, a reminder: If Commencement 
is held in Finney Chapel, admittance (limited to parents) 
is only by ticket provided by your son or daughter. 


19°76 COMMENCEMENT | REUNION WEEKEND 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


FRIDAY, MAY 22 


5 p.m. 


2530, p.m, 


8:30 p.m. 


BS Usp. 


8:30 p.m. 


Reception, Half Century Club. Das- 
comb Hall. For members of alumni 
classes who have observed their 50th 
Reunion, including the Class of 1926. 
*Half-Century Club Dinner. Dascomb 
Hall. 

Conservatory Commencement Recital, 
Part I. Warner Concert Hall. Per- 
formances by candidates for the degree 
of Bachelor of Music. 

*An evening with the Oberlin Dance 
Group, Hall Auditorium. (First of 
three performances.) 

*Oh, Coward! a musical review, pro- 
duced by G. & S. Players, Wilder Main 


Lounge. (First of two performances.) 


SATURDAY, MAY 23 


2:30. 4.1m. 


8:30 a.m. 


10 a.m. 


12:15 p.m. 


Alumni Golf. Oberlin Golf Course 
(Tee-off until 8:30 a.m. — greens fees: 
$8) 

Breakfast meeting for all class presi- 
dents and class agents. Refectory, 
Asia House (Quadrangle). 

*Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association 
Breakfast. South Hall. All alumni, 
seniors and their parents invited. The 
1976 representatives will be commis- 
sioned. 

Senior/Alumni Symposium: “Scarcity, 
Entitlement, and the Quality of Life 
in the United States.” Finney Chapel. 
“Alumni Luncheon. Williams Skating 
Rink. Members of the Class of 1976 
are guests of the College. Parents and 
friends of the College are cordially in- 
vited to attend with the alumni. 


230010 
4 p.m. 


2:30 to 
6 p.m. 
6 p.m. 
8 p.m. 
9 p.m. 
10 p.m. 
10 p.m. 


10 p.m. 
10 p.m. 


President’s Reception. The President’s 
Home, 154 Forest Street. For mem- 
bers of the Class of 1976, parents and 
alumni and friends. 

Departmental Open Houses. 


*Reunion Class Dinners. 
Conservatory Commencement Recital, 
Part Il. Warner Concert Hall. 
Campus Illumination and Band Con- 
cert. Tappan Square. 

*Oberlin Dance Group. Hall Audito- 
rium. 

*Oh, Coward! a musical review, pro- 
duced by G. & S. Players. Wilder 
Main Lounge. 

Class Reunion Parties. 

*Teen-age Bowling Party. Hales Gym. 
Refreshments (13 and over). 


SUNDAY, MAY 23 


7:30 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. 
10 a.m. 


12:45 p.m. 
(approx.) 


Baccalaureate Service. Fairchild 


Chapel. 

Academic Procession forms. 

Academic Procession and Commence- 
ment Exercises. 

*Box Luncheon. Tappan Square. 


*Ticket event: See reservation form for price. 


The following classes will be celebrating reunions this year: 


1921 (55th) 


1940 
1941 } (cluster) 
1942 


1926 (50th) 


1960 


1951 (25th) 


1961 } (cluster) 


1962 


The class of 1917 will be having a “mini-reunion.” 


Tappan 
Square 
Notebook 


“Grade inflation” attacked 

Has “grade inflation” really become 
commonplace at Oberlin and other 
colleges that now offer courses “A- 
B-C-no entry” and/or “credit-no 
entry’? 

Hirschel Kasper, chairman of 
Oberlin’s economics department, 
is one of several Oberlin faculty 
members who don’t necessarily be- 
lieve what they read in the news- 
papers and he has written to 30 
universities and 12 business schools 
to tell them so. 

His letter says: “The members of 
our department are measuring the 
students’ achievements as well as we 
can, with the result that, in essence, 
the full range of permissible grades 
is alive and well. The median grade 
in economics last year was a B 
minus, just about what it has been 
for the last decade.” 

In a statistical breakdown of 
grades awarded in 1974-75, Kasper 
indicated that 21 percent of all 
grades were in the A range, 37% in 
the B range, 19% in the C range and 
13% below the passing level. An 
additional 10% received ungraded, 
academic credit under the option 
available at Oberlin. 

He said the department’s main- 
tenance of “un-inflated” grading 
has not hurt enrollment. Last 
semester 400 students were enrolled 
in economics courses — an increase 
of 25% over the fall semester of 
1974. “Students are very aware of, 
and concerned about, the contem- 
porary problems of inflation, unem- 
ployment, welfare, pollution and 
conservation,” Kasper said. He told 
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the grad schools: “We bring this 
data to your attention to demon- 
strate that grades of B or better 
still mean to us that the student 
has done good or excellent (certain- 
ly above average) work in the de- 
manding courses we offer.” 


New trustee 

Priscilla Stevenson Hunt ’51 has 
been elected a trustee of Oberlin 
College. She replaces Robert W. 
Wheeler ’23 who has become an 
honorary trustee after serving ac- 
tively since 1963. 

Mrs. Hunt’s father, William E. 
Stevenson, was Oberlin’s eighth 
president. She is the fourth mem- 
ber of her class now serving on the 
board. Others are Lloyd N. Morri- 
sett Jr., chairman, Joseph W. Elder 
(alumni-elected) and John W. Gut- 
freund. 


Political magazine 
The Oberlin Political Caucus has 
launched Alternatives, a political 
magazine spotlighting and analyz- 
ing current trends in leftist and 
reform activism in the U.S., concen- 
trating particularly on the more 
pragmatic directions that “move- 
ment politics” seems to be taking. 
The magazine was founded to 
“politicize students” and — as 
distribution is planned to extend 
far beyond the borders of Oberlin 
— “to provide a forum for exami- 
nations of the various people, 
movements and_ organizations 


working from the Left or there- 


abouts, and of tactics, strategies, 
issues and ideas to effect, with success, 
social, political, economic, environ- 
mental and other modes of change.” 

The editors claim that Alternatives 
will rival, in quality, The Activist of 
ten years ago. As some readers may 
recall, that journal once served as a 
format for new left thought, attract- 
ing readers and contributors from 
around the country. Alternatives has 
already attracted the pens of notable 
outside writers. As is noted in the 
first issue’s introductory commen- 
tary, Alternatives hopes to function as 
“a means of helping consolidate 
people and organizations working 
for change.” 

Included in Issue No. 1: A sym- 
posium on the question, “Based on 
your perceptions of the strengths 
and weaknesses, successes and fail- 
ures, of political activism in the 
‘60’s, what courses of action are 
most appropriate for the coming 
decade?” Respondents include 


Exterior work on the addition to Allen 
Art Museum is nearly complete and the 
classrooms, studio art facilities 

and conservation labs are expected to be 
ready for use in September. Cost 
estimates have risen from $3,050,000 
to $3,185,000. So far $3,240,000 
has been given or pledged to the 
building project, but additional funds 
still must be contributed to cover the 
increased cost of operating it. 


Mary Jo Binder, director of NOW’s 
task force on poverty and women; 
John Case, editor, Working Papers 
for a New Society; W. Carey McWil- 
liams, former Oberlin faculty mem- 
ber and Activist contributing editor. 

Also featured is an article on 
ACORN, America’s largest network 
of community organizations (by 
Jon Kest, a former Oberlin student 
now organizing with ACORN), one 
on an innovative housing reform 
campaign (by Jim Rokakis, an Ober- 
lin urban studies major), and one 
on “student statesmanship” and 
the decline of campus activism by 
Marc Landy ‘68. 

Book reviews included a reassess- 
ment of Christopher Jencks’ In- 
equality by Edward P. Morgan, ‘68 
who is currently teaching govern- 
ment at Oberlin. 

Alumni are invited to subscribe to 
Alternatives. The first issue costs 75 
cents. A two-issue subscription 
is $1.50. The first three issues are 
$2.25. A second issue should come 
out in May, the third next fall. Two 
or three issues per year will be the 
standard output. 

The editors also note that dona- 
tions are welcome. The magazine is 
presently funded through the stu- 
dent activity fee and whatever sub- 
scription orders come in. The Polit- 


ical Caucus aims, ultimately, 
toward greater self-sufficiency. 
Subscriptions may be ordered 


from: Oberlin Political Caucus, 
Box 32, Wilder Hall, Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


Suzuki piano workshop 

The Conservatory held a Suzuki 
piano workshop in December for 
Oberlin area teachers, student piano 
teachers, Suzuki piano students and 
their parents. Clinician was Linda 
Jackson, coordinator of the Suzuki 
piano program at Memphis State 


Various programs of the workshop 
included a parents discussion meet- 
ing, a lecture for student teachers 
on the Suzuki method of instru- 
mental music teaching and open 
lessons for several children attended 
by all workshop participants. In 
conjunction with the workshop, 
30 Oberlin children played in a Su- 
zuki piano recital. They were pupils 
of Patricia Jackson ‘62, Carla Levy 
‘74, Armena Marderosian ’70 and 
Martha Stacy, associate professor 
of piano pedagogy, with student 
teachers. 
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Butts “guestship” 

The family and friends of the late 
W. Marlin Butts, emeritus associate 
professor of counseling at the Col- 
lege and member of the GST faculty 
from 1954 to 1966, have established 
a “guestship” in his honor. Its pur- 
pose is to offer students the oppor- 
tunity to meet with young people 
who are now in careers and profes- 
sions and to foster dialogue during 
on-campus guest residencies of a 
day or so for each guest. 

Charles L. Butts ‘67 says he hopes 
this memorial to his father will en- 
able students “to learn something 
about how these young people have 
gotten from the baccalaureate to 
their professions.” He sees the 
“guestship” as an alternative to 
Oberlin’s traditional academically- 
oriented lectureships which “leave 
out personal give-and-take as a gen- 


eral rule.” 
Hin EVIEW 
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When the Oberlin Review 
introduced this new nameplate in its 
Feb, 20 issue, it announced it was 
“keeping up with NBC” and that the 
creation by Evelyn Shunaman, 
commentary editor, had taken ‘only 
two weeks, $2 and four editorial board 
meetings to design.” 


Strobe Talbott, diplomatic 

correspondent for Time, and Brooke 
Shearer, a free lance journalist, were 
the 1975-76 recipients of the Butts 
guestship. They are shown (I. to r.) in 
Shipherd Lounge conferring with 
Stephen Darlington ‘76, Ruth Burke 

of psych services, Mrs. Jeanne Butts and 
Charles Butts ‘67. 


Florida semester shelved 

The new off-campus program in 
Florida, scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember 1976, has failed to win ap- 
proval of the College Faculty Coun- 
cil. The program had been approved 
by the Educational Plans and Pol- 
icies Committee and would have 
offered field study in the natural 
sciences at Sanibel and Captiva Is- 
lands for 20 freshmen and sopho- 
mores each semester. 

Dean Robert Longsworth, who is 
chairman of the Faculty Council 
and also serves on the Educational 
Plans and_ Policies Committee, 
said the Council’s action was based 
on the fact that the new program 
would require finding a replacement 
in the geology department for Lee 
R. High if he were to be named di- 
rector of the Florida program. 
Longsworth pointed out that the 
Council had not “vetoed” the 
EPPC. “The program was approved 
in those areas which need to be ap- 
proved by EPPC but it does not yet 
satisfy the other concerns that are 
the responsibility of the Faculty 
Council,” he said. 
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Afrikan Heritage notes 

The General Faculty has approved 
a motion from the African-American 
Community and Student Develop- 
ment Program (AACSDP) commit- 
tee to change the program’s name to 
Black Studies Program, effective im- 
mediately. 

The change does not affect either 
the curriculum or the structure of 
the program. The committee said 
the new title would be less cumber- 
some and more readily understood in 
other educational institutions. 


Calvin C. Hernton, associate pro- 
fessor of black studies, participated 
in an International Writers’ Con- 
ference in Dakar, Senegal, Feb. 4-6. 
He presented a paper on “Social 
Struggle and Sexual Conflict.” 


“The River Niger,” a play by 
Joseph A. Walker, was presented on 
campus Feb. 12-15 as the end re- 
sult of a Winter Term project. The 
student production, directed by 
Cleo Lewter ’76, was sponsored by 
the Black Arts Workshop. Lewter 
expressed the hope that other plays 
of this caliber would be produced 
in the future and that traditional 
theater would become a permanent 
component of the workshop which 
has been focused on improvisation- 
al theater. 


Gwendolyn Brooks, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning poet, appeared in Finney 
Chapel March 3 under sponsorship 
of the Black Studies Program and 
Forum Board. She gave a noon as- 
sembly, reading her works, then met 
with students informally to answer 
questions and read student works. 


Akiba (Donna) Sullivan ’75 has 
been appointed lecturer in the Black 
Studies Program. She has been 
house director for the Afrikan Heri- 
tage House since last August and 
now teaches “Langston Hughes 
and the Black Aesthetic.” She 
is the second black woman now 
holding faculty status in either the 
College of Arts and Sciences or in 
the Conservatory. The other is 
Deborah Isom, lecturer in develop- 
mental reading. 
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Sports 


Because Oberlin lost the Ohio 
Conference basketball title to Wit- 
tenberg by only two points in 1975, 
the situation in Wooster’s gymnasium 
was believably tense on the night 
of March 6, 1976, when Yeoman 
Co-Captain Greg Harshaw stepped 
to the foul line in a one-and-one 
situation. Two seconds were left 
on the clock. The score was Ober- 
lin 49, Wittenberg 50. Moments 
earlier the score had been the same 
and Wittenberg had the ball near 
its own basket. Junior guard Jimmy 
Jones stole a Wittenberg pass and 
threw to Harshaw who was fouled 
to set up the “last chance” situa- 
tion. 

Harshaw sank the first shot, 
missed the second. Oberlin went on 
in overtime to win its second Con- 
ference title in seven years, 64-56. 

The Yeomen proved again to be a 
strong tournament team, defeating 
Wooster, Kenyon and Ohio North- 
ern as Co-Captain Merlin Friend set 
a new Conference scoring record 
with 40, 42, and 32 points. In the 
Wittenberg game he settled for 19 
as Jones led all scorers with 20. 
During the regular season the Yeo- 
men had an 11-10 record. 

In this year’s NCAA Division II 
playoffs, Wittenberg quickly avenged 
the OAC loss to Oberlin. The Obies, 
as Conference champions, were in- 
vited to the playoffs and they met 
Wittenberg, holder of the best sea- 
son record in the Conference, in 
the opening round of the four-team 
tournament at Ashland. Wittenberg 
held Merlin Friend to 12 points and 


Friend scored 19 points against 
Wittenberg in the OAC game and each 
one added to the record he broke in the 
Oberlin News- 
Tribune photo by Leslie Farquhar ‘50 


first three games. 


dumped the Yeomen 66-88, going on 
to defeat Ashland 61-49 to win the 
Great Lakes regional title. In the 
consolation game, Oberlin defeated 
Hiram, the President’s Conference 
champion, 80-77, as Friend made 
35 points and Jones 17. 


Wrestling 

With only enough wrestlers to com- 
pete in six of ten standard weight 
classes, Oberlin’s wrestling team 
included Jim Friedrich and Daryl 
Smith, who had records of 15-0 
and 16-0. Friedrich, a sophomore 
from Green Valley, Ill., was the 
OAC champion at 158 pounds and 
earned a spot at this year’s national 
championship. Smith, captain of 
this year’s team, finished first in the 
OAC’s 190-pound weight class. 
He also competed in the 1976 na- 
tionals, hosted by Coe College. 

The team’s record was 3-9, with 
many of those losses due to forfeits 
in weight classes the team could 
not fill. Freshmen Matt Hirshberg 
(126 lbs.) and Andy Wulff (167 or 
177), sophomore Jamie Grifo (150), 
and junior Ron Nachtman (134) com- 
pleted the squad, coached by OC 
Athletic Director Joseph Gurtis. 

The team competed without 
wrestlers in 118, 142, and 167 or 
177 pound weight classes. The for- 
feits cost the Yeomen an automatic 
24 points, usually enough to push 
the score out of Oberlin’s reach. 


Robert Fries, hockey coach and associate 
professor of french horn, was president 
this year of the Midwest College 


Hockey Association. Before he 
became Oberlin’s coach, he officiated at 
15 or 20 games a season. Fries is a 
former member of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra and he swam competitively 
before he took up hockey. 
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Women’s basketball 

The University of Chicago Wom- 
en’s Invitational Basketball Tourna- 
ment was the high point this year 
for the women’s basketball team. 
The OC squad was invited to com- 
pete at Chicago against teams from 
Brown, Northwestern, M.I.T., and 
the U. of Chicago. Sophomore 
hoopster Kathy Crowe was named 
to the all-Tournament team, al- 
though the Yeowomen were de- 
feated in each of their round-robin 
match-ups. 

Despite it’s 3-12 season record, the 
team had several outstanding tal- 
ents. Freshwoman Samantha 
Ritchie played brilliantly in several 
contests, scoring consistently and 
controlling both boards. Kathy 
Crowe, the leading scorer, averaged 
17 points per contest during the Chi- 
cago tourney. 

The team faced tougher competi- 
tion this year than it has in the past. 
There is no small college basketball 
league for women, forcing competi- 
tion against the larger powers of 
state schools. Coach Ruth Brun- 
ner is optimistic about next year 
because many of the team’s most 
valuable players will return, in- 
cluding Crowe, Ritchie, and 5’10” 
center Kay Fowler. 


Ice hockey 
Oberlin’s ice hockey team used the 
season for rebuilding in the truest 
sense of the word. Coach Robert 
Fries had eight freshmen on the 22- 
man squad. 

After the Christmas vacation, the 
squad dwindled to 15, including the 
eight freshmen. Ed Winter was lost 
to graduation in December and cap- 
tain Robert Williams and Alan 
Heavenrich were sidelined with in- 
juries. 

The squad managed only two wins 
in their 17-game schedule. Mark 
Walsh, junior goalie, did an amazing 
job. Other standouts were juniors 
Bill Johnston and Larry Zipursky. 


Women’s swimming 

Margaret Cheney, a senior diver from 
Austin, Texas, stole the spotlight 
this year on the women’s swimming 
team. She was undefeated from 
both the one and three-meter boards 
throughout the season and _ per- 
formed sensationally at the state 
women’s swimming meet. Her 
eleven exhibition dives earned her a 
second place finish behind Ohio 


Margaret Cheney 
State’s Carrie Irish who was ranked 
this year as the best female colle- 
giate diver in the country. Both 
Cheney and Irish entered the na- 
tional competition March 19 and 
20 in Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
The team ended the season with 
a 3-2 record. They won against 
Kenyon, Case Western Reserve and 
Toledo and lost to Cleveland State 
and Ohio U. Sophomore Ann Sil- 
versmith and freshwoman_ Lucy 
Szatrowski improved consistently 
all season. Kim Friedman, a first- 
year student, was the only Oberlin 
swimmer to place in the state meet. 
She was clocked at 2:13.112 in the 
200-freestyle, earning 11th place. 


Men’s swimming 

Oberlin College was the site of this 
year’s OAC men’s swimming cham- 
pionships, and Coach Dick 
Michaels’ squad placed fourth be- 
hind Kenyon, Wooster and Denison. 


Applications increase 

Reversing a slight, three-year de- 
cline, applications to the College 
of Arts & Sciences for next Semester 
are 8.8% higher than in 1975. In 
the Conservatory, there is an in- 
crease of almost 9 percent, continu- 
ing a trend of recent years. 

Early decision applications from 
men in the A. & S. Division were 
up 32 percent from last year. 

Seventy-five new freshmen and 
transfer students entered the College 
and the Conservatory this semester. 
This compares with 121 who entered 
in February 1975 when more stu- 
dents were needed to meet the an- 
nual enrollment target of 2750 stu- 
dents. 
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Tours and concerts 

The 60-member Oberlin College 
Choir, directed by Daniel Moe, is 
making its annual concert tour 
March 21-26 with performances in 
Birmingham and E. Lansing, Mich.; 
Toledo, Ohio, and Chicago, Rockford 
and Evanston, Ill. 

Last year the choir toured 15 cities 
during January. 

Preceding this year’s tour, the 
choir gave a concert in St. Andrews 
Episcopal Church in Elyria. It will 
give a post-tour concert in Finney 
Chapel March 30. 


The Oberlin Orchestra, conducted 
by Robert Baustian, gave the 13th 
annual award concert in the West 
Shore Concerts Series in Lakewood, 
Ohio, Feb. 22. Other concerts in 
this invitational series are per- 
formed by the Cleveland Orchestra. 
The Oberlin Orchestra repeated its 
concert Feb. 27 in Finney Chapel. 


The Oberlin Chamber Players, a 
six-member ensemble of Conserva- 
tory students, made a concert tour 
of nine performances in eight 
states during January with a final 
performance in Oberlin. The tour 
was the first to be undertaken by 
student instrumentalists since 
1971 and was a Winter Term proj- 
ect. The musicians were coached 
by Robert Fries, Kenneth Moore 
and Robert Willoughby. 


Four Conservatory sophomores 
who call themselves the “Aranyi” 
String Quartet were in Hamilton, 
Ohio, for three days during January 
to perform, demonstrate their in- 
struments and present string clinics 
in the public schools. The trip was 
arranged by Richard Kapuscinski, 
professor of violoncello, who is a 
consultant to the Hamilton school 
system which is working to develop 
an appreciation for string playing. 


The eight-member Oberlin Dance 
Collective, directed by Brenda Way, 
toured Boston, New York City and 
Baltimore during Winter Term and 
drew this comment from the Boston 
Globe: “They just dance — inviting 
our attention but not clawing for it 
— with an artistic maturity that’s 
hard to find even on much classier 
levels of performance.” 
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Alumni 
News 


New assistant director 

After a search which began almost a 
year ago, the Alumni Association 
has a new assistant director: Mar- 
jorie (Midge) Wood Brittingham ‘60. 

Ever since her first day on the job, 
Feb. 9, club presidents, members 
of the campus affairs committee and 
associates in the alumni office have 
wondered how we managed to get 
along without her. 

Midge replaced Nora Jones ‘73 
who resigned last June to study law 
at Ohio State and she needed no lo- 
cal introduction. 

She and her husband, Smith Brit- 
tingham III ‘60, and sons Smith IV 
and William have been residents of 
Oberlin since 1969. Midge was 
assistant to Helen Foreman ‘48 A.M., 
associate in geology research at the 
College, until two years ago. Since 
then she has been administrative as- 
sistant and associate in lay ministry 
at Christ Episcopal Church, direct- 
ing her time and efforts toward help- 
ing people on both sides of the dis- 


pute over the ordination of women 
to the priesthood. 


Alumni honor Gehrkens 

The entry way of the new headquar- 
ters building of the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference in Reston, 
Va., has an honor roll of great names 
in music education. One coveted 
space bears the name of the late 
Karl W. Gehrkens 05. 

When it became known that a 
Master Builders Fund for the con- 
struction of the MENC facility re- 
quired a minimum gift of $1,000 
to honor each person whose name 
would appear on the scroll, friends 
and former students of Prof. Gehr- 
kens responded magnificantly. 

George E. Waln, professor emeri- 
tus in woodwinds and music educa- 
tion, was asked to chair the project 
of raising the money. John H. 
Purves ‘42, executive director of the 
Oberlin Alumni Association, and 
Herbert Henke ’53, chairman of the 
Conservatory’s Mus.Ed.  depart- 
ment, furnished a list of music edu- 
cation (formerly called “school mu- 
sic’) students who. graduated 
between 1928 and 1943 — the 
years when Waln and Prof. Gehr- 
kens were colleagues. The _ re- 
sponse was so good that 109 donors 
contributed $2,268. Letters of grat- 
itude and appreciation accom- 
panied most of the gifts to show 
the admiration and esteem these 
alumni felt for Prof. Gehrkens. 


GST Alumni reunion 

June will mark the tenth anniversary 
of the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology’s merger with Vanderbilt 
Divinity School. Many GST alumni 
felt deeply about this development 
and there still are a large number 
who have not transferred to Vander- 
bilt their allegiance to the ideal of 
the GST training people for the pas- 
torate. 

They, and those who now consider 
themselves Vanderbilt alumni, still 
share an allegiance to their class- 
mates and the professors with whom 
they studied and debated at Ober- 
lin. 

At the November meeting of the 
Oberlin Alumni Board, Ronald Mar- 
maduke ’58t, minister of First Con- 
gregational Church in Elyria and 
GST representative on the Alumni 
Board, suggested that 1976 was the 
year to renew Oberlin ties and cre- 
ate a new relationship with Vander- 
bilt. The Alumni Board voted to 
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sponsor a GST reunion. 

Many GST alumni in the Oberlin 
area have since expressed a desire 
to rekindle friendships, revive the 
Kresge Lounge coffee break dis- 
cussions, share experiences of their 
ministry, reminisce about their pro- 
fessors and the quality of GST prep- 
aration and recall the foibles and 
idiosyncracies of classmates and 
teachers. 

The emphasis of the reunion, now 
scheduled for Aug. 17-18, will be on 
fellowship of alumni and families. 
Informality will be the keynote. 
Speeches and lectures are not 
planned, but if anyone gives a spon- 
taneous sermon, he or she will be 
dealt with by a jury of peers. 

Richard C. Wolf, Herbert G. May, 
Gertrude F. Jacob ’29 and Jack 
Purves ‘65 A.M.t are planning the 
event. Sally McF. TeSelle, dean of 
VDS, and Robert G. Bottoms, as- 
sistant to the dean, are also on the 
planning committee. 

A special invitation will be sent 
later this spring and will contain all 
details and a request for reserva- 
tions. 


Children of alumni 

Five sons and daughters of alumni 
enrolled at Oberlin in February as 
freshmen or transfer students. They 
are: Robert James Crawford, son 
of James W. ’50; Caroline Elizabeth 
Donnelly, daughter of Landy F. ‘40; 
Susan Elder, daughter of John D. and 
Anne Cartmell Elder, both ’53; Eric 
William Gohle, son of Arthur W. 
and Patricia Callahan Gohle, both 


‘50, and Elaine Louise Peacock, 


daughter of Garth ’51 and Jean Har- 
mon Peacock ’52. 


Gohle Peacock 


ASOC report 

Should there be a world food re- 
serve? How should it be organized? 
Who should finance it? These were 
questions debated by students in 
Asst. Prof. Marcia Grant’s interna- 
tional politics class during a special 
day-long simulation of a UN-FAO 
conference on world food reserves. 

Ms. Grant arranged the “confer- 
ence” because approximately 100 
students were enrolled in the class 
and it turned out that she trumped 
what could have been a state uni- 
versity learning situation by find- 
ing an advantage in having a big 
class. In organizing the confer- 
ence, she called on Deborah Clever- 
don ’75, a member of ASOC (Alumni 
in Service to Oberlin College). 
Debbie is assistant to the director 
of foreign trade for the state of IIli- 
nois and she came to Oberlin to be 
a resource person for the conference 
and “secretary general” of one of its 
sessions. 

The project required that students 
do intensive study of international 
politics so that their accumulated 
knowledge and political skills would 
be synthesized through the exer- 
cises of confrontation, debate and 
resolution. The students acted as 
officials and delegates of the 19 coun- 
tries represented at the conference. 
Fact sheets and proposals that were 
consistent with each nation’s inter- 
ests and ideology were discussed 
and amended during the informal 
opening session. Proposals on world 
food reserves that received support 
from four or more nations were 
brought before the assembled mem- 
bers at the formal debate which fol- 
lowed. 

“The intensity with which the 
students appropriated their ‘roles,’ 
combined with their acquired 
knowledge from weeks of research, 
gave the simulation all the realism 
of an actual U.N. conference,” Ms. 
Grant said. Preparation included 
extensive use of government docu- 
ments and students also visited var- 
ious embassies to gather informa- 
tion. The eventual proposal called 
for the developed nations to assist 
the underdeveloped countries in 
providing food for their people. 

Other ASOC members appearing 
on campus this year have included 
Ruth Leiserson Sims ’40, Katherine 
Hagen Sebo ‘65, Dorothy Louise 
Seah Martin ’72 M.A., Sheila Weber 
‘66, Paula Gordon '68, and Meganne 
Root ‘71 who presented a two-day 


career alternatives conference de- 
signed to explore the various life- 
styles and life’s work of women. 

In March Richard Hall ’50 from the 
philosophy department of Michigan 
State, James Payne ‘62, professor 
of political science at Texas A. & M., 
and James Owens ’59 from Eastman 
Kodak Laboratories gave lectures in 
philosophy, government and physics 
respectively and Mary Bonsteel 
Tachau ‘48 took part in a weekend 
forum on “Women in Politics.” 

Scheduled for April are Mimi 
Halpern ‘60 in psychology, Tom 
Whittaker ‘49 and Marjorie Mintz 
Perloff ‘53 in English and Ellen 
Chances ‘66 in Russian. 

The latter three are coming to ob- 
serve the approaching retirement of 
Andrew and Marjorie Lawson 
Hoover, in honor of which, in addi- 
tion to the usual lectures, a group 
will produce Yeats’ “The Words up- 
on the Window Pane.” 


BEYOND THE BACHELORS 
Calendar of Events 
May 22 
Finney Chapel. 10 a.m. 
Senior/ Alumni Symposium on 
“Scarcity, Entitlement and the 
Quality of Life.” 
July 11-16 
“Fun at Oberlin.” See back cover. 
July 15-Aug. 13 
Oberlin Summer Geology Pro- 
gram in Wyoming. 5 hours credit. 
Fees: $750, including room, 
board, tuition and field trans- 
portation. Does not include 
transportation to field site. Head- 
quarters: Powell, Wyo. For de- 
tails, write: Lee R. High, Associ- 
ate Professor of Biology, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
Aug. 4-12 
Holiday in Ireland. See Page 45. 


Off-campus calendar 

March 26 
Chicago. Oberlin College Choir 
Concert, sponsored by Chicago 
Oberlin Alumni Association. 

April 2 
Boston. 


Folk Song concert and 
hootenanny with Joe Hickerson 
‘57, head of the folk music ar- 
chives at the Library of Congress. 

April 17 
Atlanta. 


Annual luncheon meet- 
ing. Guest speaker: Natalie 
Hinderas ‘46, concert pianist 
and Oberlin trustee. 
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Part of the phenomenon 

I read Dr. Wolf’s Sept/Oct ’75 article 
on Finney with interest. Oberlin seems 
to imbue both liberal and conservative 
(I suppose a few of those still slip 
through the admissions office) with a 
mystical sense of public service. 

No doubt Finney’s spiritual presence 
is part of the phenomenon. Dr. Wolf is 
totally correct in pointing out that suc- 
cessive generations know only that Fin- 
ney’s name is on a somewhat awkward- 
looking building where the faithful gath- 
er to hear Joan Baez and others. 

Looking back, I am proud of serving as 
an usher there and at First Church, 
though I had no deep Christian commit- 
ment at the time. 

Since leaving Oberlin I have made a 
decision to put Christ first in my life. 
My wife and I were in the process of 
joining a new church when the Finney 
article came out. It answered several 
questions about the theological concept 
of sanctification and was fruitful in 
some discussions with my new pastor. 
Until then the only remarks of Finney’s 
I had read were in a book of his work 
called “Power from On High” which 
should be required reading for any 
minister and is good for any layman. 

Tom ELDEN ‘62 
San Marino, Calif. 


Fascinating history 

Not having attended Fall Weekend, | 
found the history of Finney fascinating 
because, frankly, I never really did know 
who he was — in any detail — until I 
read Dr. Wolf's article. 

As I read it, I thought over and over 
again what_ intellectual/emotional 
traits of Finney’s pervade the “Oberlin 
spirit” even today — and have affected 
me without my being able to identify 
the source. 

L. G. BLANCHARD “71 
McMurdo Station, Antarctica 
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Chilean twist 

Charles Murphy (LEARNING AND TEACHING, 
July-Aug 1975) had almost too personal 
a reference for me when he remarked, 
“.. . woe to the professor who falls 
asleep during his (or, her) own lecture.” 

About a year after I graduated from 
Oberlin, I was teaching English in a boys’ 
private school in Chile and once in a 
while would have them read passages 
aloud for practice in pronunciation. The 
sing-song drone of the students was 
more than my sleep-starved body could 
always take early in the morning and | 
would find myself nodding. 

To be sure, it was not during my lec- 
ture. I assure you that I never fell asleep 
in my own classes when I taught Span- 
ish at Oberlin 1929-31! 

RosBert M. DUNCAN ’26 
Madrid, Spain 


Cancellation not unique 
“Cancellation was disappointing” (Nov/ 
Dec) touches a sore subject with me. 
It is not the parental anguish with 
which I can empathize so much as lack 
of attention given the broad subject of 
career orientation. 

I entered Oberlin at 17. My father 
was a physician so I started with courses 
important to medicine. My first warm 
cat on the dissection block in compara- 
tive anatomy cured that objective. But 
I did take a one-hour course, given by 
a psychologist, that paraded different 
vocational options using mental skills 
more than physical ones. There were 
considerations of functional uses, pat- 
terns for preparation, and priority-rank- 
ing of interests that took this out of the 
realm of just opportunities and compara- 
tive pay scales. 

After two years I transferred to a Big 
Ten University, mainly because Dad had 
attended there, met Mother, and it was 


as much of a family school as we could 
claim. Besides older Brother was in 
Med school and could monitor my be- 
havior. I completed bachelors and mas- 
ters, picking chemistry as a major. 
Why? I’m still wondering. I think I 
enjoyed the academic community and 
set my sub-conscious on making it my 
milieu of living. 

During two years’ instructorship in an 
emerging New England university came 
the realization that to survive I must 
proceed to and through the doctorate. 
At another Big Ten institution I grasped 
that cherished piece of parchment in 
1931 ready for the world to bid for my 
services. 

Luckily, Dad was well enough situ- 
ated that he and Mother could shelter 
me and spouse. I sent out letters for two 
years until FDR came in and started to 
turn the economy around. Then came 
a local job in a foundry — nothing for 
which I had been trained and little into 
which I could flow any of my knowledge. 
It was a period of disenchantment and 
regeneration. Fortunately] made friends 
and associations that kept me from 
going berserk. 

In 1936 I finally broke into a type of 
work for which I was supposed to be 
competent and prepared, though inexpe- 
rienced. It was in a small R&D group 
set up by a parts manufacturer servic- 
ing the automobile industry. It lasted 
five years. 

In WWII, I joined in an essential war 
goods plant. I was put in charge of a 
quality control unit. I learned lots more. 
But when it came time to get back into 
business, it took only a year for me to 
admit that I didn’t give a hoot about 
building cars. I hated the emphasis 
put on productivity and profitability. 

I lucked into a teaching job. At 42 
I was back into the type of environment 
I had dreamed of. I trod out 27 years 
of service before retirement. 

When the first press release went out 
in 1949 from WDC that the shortage of 
engineers would soon disappear, I moved 
into action on the part of chemists. 
I started asking around whether such a 
condition would soon hit my own group. 
I had been collaborating with the institu- 
tion’s graduate placement office. I had 
been preaching that the employment 
market suffered from supply and de- 
mand variations much the same as the 
commodity markets. I built up a com- 
mittee within the department that let 
me deal directly with all candidates 
for degrees each year. I put it to them 
to start their file in Placement, collect 
references from professors before they 
became forgotten, and to interview the 
campus visitors. I coached them on 
how to prepare for interviews, topics to 


be avoided, other topics to be sure to 
cover. 

This thrived for a couple of years un- 
til one of the new, young, know-it-all, 
research-hopeful, assistant professors 
complained in the faculty meeting that 
I was invading the privacy of students. 
My peers chose to back him. So I said 
nuts and quit. 

Then in 1953 I was asked to tackle 
some field relations work that had been 
started by someone else. I was to do it 
on overload. It put me in touch with 
science teachers in schools. It caught 
the pre-Sputnik period so that I could 
ride the wave of federal funding. One 
national objective was to improve the 
backgrounds of teachers by depth study 
in the subject. Another was to entice 
more youngsters into scientific career 
objectives. During this time hard sell 
approaches flourished. I visited quite a 
few schools. They were just develop- 
ing the counselor personnel function. 
In my time, counselors were not ade- 
quate in backgrounds or in numbers. 
I was told repeatedly that discipline and 
general adjustment problems were so im- 
portant that counselors didn’t have time 
to discuss vocational objectives. I don’t 
want to condemn the brood for that but 
I do think it was an attitude that let 
vocational guidance be too neglected. 
Oh, there were career days and career 
shows, but beating the drums for one 
event doesn’t do the job needed in the 
schools. There is no predicting when a 
particular youngster can best be helped. 
There just has to be a continuous moni- 
toring with a great deal of perception on 
the part of the few persons delegated 
to do the job. Certainly, the school 
should not be expected to force any 
youngster into present decisions. 

The children and young adults of the 
late ‘60’s and early ’70’s are the prod- 
uct of permissiveness. The educational 
philosophies must recognize some of the 
contributions made in the products we see 
now. But the educational system is not 
totally responsible for faults and 
deficiencies. The youngsters have par- 
ents who reacted against the strong dis- 
cipline of the military aura of the early 
‘40’s. They have mothers who have 
entered the labor market. They have 
parents who are oversold on the con- 
veniences of life that can be financed 
only by long-term mortgaging of income 
or by having a second income in the fam- 
ily. 

But the colleges themselves must 
share in the faults. The theme that a 
college graduate earns more than a high 
school graduate has been misrepresented 
too much. The public-supported insti- 
tutions, with which I have been associ- 
ated most of my life, are more guilty 
in producing educational deterioriation. 
They have been put too often on a cost- 
benefit basis of judgment and on the 
public image-public relations basis when 
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major decisions are made. They have 
drifted a little too much into the mar- 
ketplace, conceding a little too often 
that the customer is always right. Their 
obsession with growth and size too of- 
ten overshadows other factors in the 
decisionmaking process. It is no won- 
der then that when the labor market 
takes a downturn, defects show up. 

But TV also has had its impact. It 
has built up behavior patterns among 
youth that are not necessarily good. 
It has paraded the use of force in hand- 
ling situations enough to inculcate sim- 
ilar attitudes in children. Unintention- 
ally it has undermined the factor of 
work involved in ordinary survival — 
and progressive thrival. It is not sur- 
prising if college youth won’t pay at- 
tention to services such as Placement. 

Name Withheld should be concerned 
about her daughter’s dilemma. It is not 
gratifying when plans must be changed 
by something beyond control. How- 
ever, this one cancellation is not unique 
in Academe. Come into the system 
from which I have retired and there is 
periodic monitoring from outside to 
make sure that a “class makes,” that is, 
the enrollment meets the preset stan- 
dards. It might not be cancelled the 
first time it falls short but it will surely 
be watched thereafter and _ probably 
be cancelled the second time. 

Then, it is a mistake to think that a 
college degree automatically qualifies a 
graduate for a job. Most colleges main- 
tain a placement service the size and 
scores depending on several factors such 
as how much money the administration 
will put into it, how the college im- 
presses the ivory hunters, past experi- 
ence of employers with graduates of 
previous years, the balance between sup- 
ply and demand in the labor market. 
But what the college does is only offer 
a facility and a service. Each student 
must make some effort to fit into the pat- 
terns available. Each student is finally 
judged by the employer. I doubt that 
deficiencies in the college’s service 
come from the administration, unless it 
is avowedly opposed. Rather, I believe 
that shortcomings result more frequently 
from indifference of faculty members 
who have never had experiences outside 
of Academe. 

I can agree with Name Withheld that 
job-placement is important. But I say 
only to a certain point is it a respon- 
sibility of the college. It is basically 
a responsibility of each and every grad- 
uate, albeit he (she) should have the 
benefit of experience from members of 
faculty or staff that can help. But if a 
student is so self-hypnotized into be- 
lieving that she (he) knows what is best 
for him, she (he) will have to go through 
some of the experiences I have told 
about myself. 

Horace H. Buss ’25 
Norman, Okla. 


Focusing vague feelings 

Thanks for the Jan-Feb issue. Ms. 
Goldberg’s piece (A STATUE, THE COL- 
LEGE SEAL, A MURAL) took me back to an 
afternoon in Miss Severance’s delight- 
ful studio when she held open house 
and demonstrated the etching process 
and served appropriate goodies and 
kindly included students, at least art 
students. I felt shyly out of place 
among the townspeople and faculty but 
had a memorable afternoon. 

The real delight, however, was Mr. 
Kilpack’s THE MUSICIAN, SEX AND THE 
DeviL. Not only did the lovely writing 
read like a dream, but there also was 
an expression and focusing of the vague 
feelings one has about the arts and the 
practice thereof. It hit me the way 
Annie Dillard’s writing does and I loved 
its 

KATHRYN JEROME TWOMEY ’22 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


No longer ashamed 

If Jud Leonard ‘67 had paid out the 
more than $40,000 to get rid of Jack 
Scott he would know what Fuller’s 
presidency cost Oberlin. 

On the other hand, Gordon and 
Motoko Deane were freshmen in the fall 
of 1967 when Oberlin students held a 
Navy officer prisoner in his car for sev- 
eral hours. Maybe they thought that 
was great and maybe they have for- 
gotten it. But others have not for- 
gotten. Only ten days ago a woman 
asked me, “How could a civilized stu- 
dent body permit such a barbarian act?” 

As a wife and a mother of three Ober- 
lin alumni, I was ashamed of many of 
the things students did between 1967 
and 1975. Thank God Oberlin did find 
a man to head the place who knows 
the difference between wheat and 
chaff and, yes, once again return the 
place to sanity. 

ELIZABETH C. PAYNE 
Lexington, Va. 


Milk and Honey 
by Eldred Johnston ’34 B.D. 


I had been dead but a few minutes. 
I felt myself soaring into the heavens. 
I approached the Holy of Hollies 
with heart-pounding excitement. 
How magnificent it will be! 
(For the Gods have everything.) 
I recalled the old stories: thrilling harps, 
Gates of pearl, pavements of gold, 
graceful angels. 
I envisioned the dazzling beauty, the 
luxurious furnishings, 
The splendid decor, the delicious 
feasts. 
I entered. 
There was nothing. 
I repeat, nothing! 
Then it dawned on me. 
Of course! To be holy is toneed nothing. 
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BLACK ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT: ANALY- 
SIS AND IMPLICATIONS edited by Wil- 
liam L. Cash Jr. ’40t and Lucy Reuben 
Oliver ‘71. Division of Research of the 
University of Michigan Graduate School 
of Business Administration. $8.50. 
Thirty essays from the literature of the 
'70’s assess the history and problems of 
black economic development in the U.S. 
as well as actual and proposed programs 
for improving the economic position 
of black Americans. The editors ex- 
plain, “Black economic development 
is the process by which the total quan- 
tity and quality of resources available 
in and to the black or minority com- 
munity is increased in relation to the 
total resources of white or majority 
community. The essential policy ques- 
tion facing the black community is 
whether to have a few large corporate- 
type businesses or many small business. 
The choice of industry should reflect 
both the economic and social needs of the 
black community. Both the available 
and necessary resources should be 
analyzed to insure the venture’s suc- 
cess.” Designed to provide the broadest 
possible spectrum of thinking about mi- 
nority economics, this anthology juxta- 
poses divergent viewpoints from social 
philosophers, academicians, economists 
and activists. The broad historic per- 
spective implicit in this collection is 
brought into focus by discussion ques- 
tions and lists of suggested readings 
at the end of each of the four sections. 
Cash, assistant to the president at the 
U. of Michigan, is also a lecturer in 
psychology and is active in the Michigan 
Office of Minority Enterprise. Oliver is 
a doctoral candidate in the U-M Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADVISORY COMMISSIONS: 
TRUMAN TO NIXON by Thomas R. Wola- 
nin ‘65. University of Wisconsin Press. 
$17.50. This first definitive work on 
presidential advisory commissions is 
based on the study of 99 commissions 
operating over more than 25 years under 
five presidents. The lack of dramatic 
presidential support for “crisis-induced” 
commissions has created a bad public 
image of these bodies and it is widely 
believed that presidents create commis- 
sions to avoid problems or buy time for 
problems for which there is no ready so- 
lution. Despite these negative factors, 
Wolanin points out that commissions 
develop an independent life because 
members are not beholden to the ap- 
pointing authority. He shows that pres- 
idential commissions are capable of 
far more innovation than aides in the 
White House or congressional bureau- 
cracies. After presenting a working 
definition of the commissions, Wolanin 
examines the goals of presidents in ap- 
pointing commissions and the unique 
purposes of such appointments from the 
White House point of view. Following a 
rigorous plan for in-depth research, he 
draws material from interviews with 
former commission staff and members 
and White House aides and provides 
tables and appendices containing in- 
formation to be found in no other source. 
Wolanin is assistant professor of politi- 
cal science at the U. of Wisconsin- 
Madison and he has served as a legis- 
lative intern, a Congressional Fellow 
and a research specialist on the special 
subcommittee on labor of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. He 
taught government at Oberlin 1967-69. 


CONGRESS AND THE COLLEGES: THE NA- 
TIONAL POLITICS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
by Lawrence E. Gladieux and Thomas R. 
Wolanin, both ‘65. Heath. $18.50. 
This is the first systematic study of the 
genesis, enactment and implementation 
of federal policy for postsecondary edu- 
cation. Focusing on the Education 
Amendments of 1972, it explores the dy- 
namics and results of omnibus legislation 
as a contemporary approach to domestic 
policy making. The authors probe 
the dimensions of the Nixon era apart 
from Watergate and foreign affairs, of- 
fering insight into the negotiating pro- 
cesses that lie at the heart of American 
government. The book is filled with hu- 
man interest, drama and vivid portraits 
of political Washington — Daniel 
Moynihan in the early Nixon White 
House, Elliot Richardson at HEW, the 
higher education lobby, consensus de- 
cision-making by Senators Pell, Javits, 
Kennedy and Mondale, the jousting of 
House liberals and Rep. Edith Green, and 
Gerald Ford as House minority leader. 
Gladieux and Wolanin have tried to 
communicate some of the feel of politics 
as well as insights into the workings of 
the political process in Washington. 
Gladieux is director of the Washington 
office of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. In 1972 he was the associ- 
ate director and Wolanin was a Congres- 
sional Fellow in the office of Rep. Frank 
Thompson Jr. 


ISSUES IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANGUAGE 
edited by Alfed F. MacKay and Daniel D. 
Merrill. Yale University Press. $12.50. 
Contains the papers and commentaries 
presented at the 13th annual Oberlin 
Colloquim in Philosophy in the spring of 
1972. Alan Ross Anderson explores the 
relations between formal and informal 
logic with attention to the theory of en- 
tailment. Fred Sommers develops a 
rich system of logic, which derives from 
the codification of certain elements in 
natural syntax, rather than from the in- 
vention of new forms of language as in 
contemporary symbolic logic. David 
Shwayder provides a systematic evalu- 
ation and interpretation of Saul Kripke’s 
work in the semantics of modal logic and 
its philosophical applications. Robert 
Stalnaker outlines a theory of proposi- 
tions with the framework of “possible 
worlds,” upon which Lawrence Powers 
comments. Charles Landesman’s paper 
concerns the theory of reference, where 
referring is construed as a thing that 
people, not words, do. Jay Rosenberg 
comments on this account and Landesman 
replies. Zeno Vendler attempts to 
provide syntactical criteria for perfor- 
mative verbs and Charles Caton com- 
ments. This collection is an informative 
contribution to contemporary philoso- 
phy. Mr. MacKay is associate profes- 
sor of philosophy and Mr. Merrill is 
professor of philosophy at Oberlin. 
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HALF THE HUMAN EXPERIENCE: THE 
PsYCHOLOGY OF WoMEN by Janet Shibley 
Hyde ‘69 and B. G. Rosenberg. Heath. 
Designed as a core text for undergradu- 
ate courses on the psychology of wom- 
en, this work includes novel perspec- 
tives, information and methodological 
considerations of interest to graduate 
students and professionals. It examines 
images of women in history and mythol- 
ogy; theories of female development; 
personality and stages of development; 
abilities, achievements and motivation; 
biological influences on female behav- 
ior; female sexuality; lesbianism; sex 
differences in animal behavior; black 
women and women as a minority group; 
and cross-cultural perspectives on the 
female role. The value of studying 
the psychology of women is for both 
men and women to be aware of woman’s 
motivation and needs in their own right 
— to know how they overlap with and 
how they differ from those of men and 
to see more clearly woman as at once 
separate from and at the same time like 
other human beings, yet not as a devia- 
tion from the male. Ms. Hyde is assis- 
tant professor of psychology at Bowling 
Green State University. Rosenberg 
teaches at Antioch. 


FITNESS THROUGH HATHA YOGA by Nanci- 
lee Rogos Davis ‘58. W/M Productions. 
$8.95. The Western revival of the 
5,000-year-old system of physical and 
mental fitness is timely when there are 
more and more situations in most of our 
daily lives that create tension. “Yoga is 
an approach to life. Everything you do 
is somehow changed a little by yoga — 
your ability to concentrate, what you 
take into your body, how to sit so that 
you don’t crowd your respiratory system 
and what to do when you are tense — 
instead of popping tranquilizers,” ac- 
cording to Ms. Davis. The record- 
manual combination is designed to take 
the beginner step-by-step through the 
basic breathing patterns, postures and 
relaxation techniques. Each posture is 
pictured. Ms. Davis is a yoga and physi- 
cal fitness instructor in continuing edu- 
cation at the U. of Denver. 


DEMOGRAPHIC MODELS FOR ANTHROPOLOGY 
by Kenneth M. Weiss ‘63. Society for 
American Archeology. $5.50. Con- 
tains a summary of population theory 
relevant to demographic work by an- 
thropologists who must work with 
fragmentary data from small populations 
or from excavated sets of skeletons. A 
set of model life tables, 72 in all, is de- 
veloped from anthropological data, and 
its use in anthropological applications 
is discussed extensively. 


DEMOGRAPHIC GENETICS: | BENCHMARK 
PAPERS IN GENETICS edited by Kenneth 
M. Weiss ‘63 and P. A. Ballonoff. Dow- 
den, Hutchinson, Ross (distributed by 
Halsted Press, a division of Wiley & 
Sons). $24. A collection of reprints of 
historically important papers in the 
development of the science of demo- 
graphic genetics. The editorial com- 
mentary puts these papers into his- 
torical perspective and develops a view 
of demographic genetics, its future and 
its importance, which is personal to the 
editors. Two papers appear in English 
translation for the first time, including 
the famous paper on population subdivi- 
sion by S. Wahlund. Other authors 
represented include demographers 
J. Graunt, A. J. Lotka, P. Leslie and V. 
Volterra, and geneticists R. A. Fisher, 
JBS Haldane, L. L. Cavalli-Sforza, W. 
Bodmer, S. Wright, J. F. Crow, B: 
Charlesworth and others. Weiss is as- 
sistant professor of biological anthropol- 
ogy and genetics at the U. of Texas 
Health Science Center at Houston. 


STARS OF COUNTRY Music: UNCLE DAVE 
MACON TO JOHNNY RoprRIGUEZ edited by 
Bill C. Malone and Judith McCulloh. 
University of Illinois Press. $10. This 
collection of original essays on many 
of country music’s most important per- 
formers, past and present, includes a 
chapter on Lester Flatt and Earl Scruggs 
written by Neil V. Rosenberg ‘61. To 
prove that country music is just as vital 
to our cultural heritage as jazz or opera, 
the editors tapped a wide variety of coun- 
try music writers and scholars, some 
skilled performers in their own right 
and some who have performed with the 
people they are writing about. From 
early greats such as Jimmy Rodgers and 
the Carter family to popular stars of 
the ’70’s like Johnny Cash, Loretta Lynn, 
Merle Haggard and Charley Pride, the 
colorful portraits of personal lives and 
careers of 19 artists put emphasis on 
their styles, repertoires and significance 
in the history of the music. Malone, as- 
sociate professor of history at Tulane 
University, is the author of “Country 
Music, U.S.A.” A folklorist and coun- 
try music buff, Ms. McCulloh is an edi- 
tor of the U. of Illinois Press. Having 
received a Ph.D. in folklore from Indiana 
in 1970, Rosenberg teaches at the Uni- 
versity of Newfoundland. He has also 
written “Bluegrass: A History” which 
is one of 10 books to be published by 
the U. of Illinois Press as part of this 
same Music in American Life series. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ORNITHOLOGY, SECOND 
EDITION by Josselyn Van Tyne and 
Andrew J. Berger ‘31. Wiley & Sons. 
$22.50. The first edition, published in 
1957, was hailed as the “best ornithol- 
ogy in any language,” by Ernst Mayr in 
The Wilson Bulletin, December 1959. The 
second edition retains the classic refer- 
ences while incorporating the great ad- 
vances made in ornithology during the 
past 15 years. The number of illustra- 
tions has been increased from 254 to 528 
including original pen and ink drawings 
of George M. Sutton. Topics covered 
are the origin of birds from reptilian an- 
cestors, anatomical structures and 
functions of birds, behavior patterns, 
voice and other sound production related 
to behavior, world-wide distribution of 
bird families, migration, flight and 
flightlessness, food and feeding habits, 
treatment of courtship, nest building, 
egg laying and care of young, and intro- 
duction to taxonomy and nomenclature. 
Van Tyne, a major figure in American 
ornithology and former editor of The 
Wilson Bulletin, died in 1957. Berger is 
professor of zoology at the U. of Hawaii, 
president of the Wilson Ornithological 
Society, and a member of the American 
Association of Anatomists and the 
American Ornithologists Union. 


CHEMICAL EQUILIBRIUM: A PRACTICAL 
INTRODUCTION FOR THE PHYSICAL AND 
Lire ScieNces by William B. Guenther 
‘48. Plenum Press. Intended for grad- 
uate students and researchers in envi- 
ronmental chemistry, biochemistry, 
geochemistry and other geotechnical 
sciences, this monograph grew out of 
new methods of diagraming and calcu- 
lating the amounts of equilibrium 
species in solutions. In praise of the 
many examples in the book taken from 
life and earth sciences, Dr. Cooper Lang- 
ford of Carleton University in Canada 
said, “The strength of this manuscript 
is its comprehensiveness and richness 
of practical and detailed description 
and exhibition of calculations.” A ma- 
jor innovation is the inclusion of over 
100 graphs drawn directly by the com- 
puter-driven plotter at the University of 
the South where Guenther has taught for 
20 years and is chairman of chemistry. 
He is the author of a 1968 textbook on 
quantitative analysis and some 15 arti- 
cles in research and chemical education 
journals. 
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Staff 


EpwarpD L. Crisp, Feb. 7 at Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin, after a five-day illness. 
He was aged 58 and had been a member of 
the maintenance staff since 1971. Prior to 
the opening of the Mudd Learning Center he 
was assigned to Carnegie Library. More re- 
cently he was at Hall Auditorium and Philips 
P.E. Center. 

Mr. Crisp was born in Marigold, Miss., 
and moved to Oberlin from Lorain 30 years 
ago. He was very active in sports programs 
for youth and was a baseball umpire for 
many years. He also was a certified lay 
speaker for Rust Methodist Church and 
former superintendent of its Sunday school. 
He was a 32nd degree Mason. 

He leaves his wife, Sarah, five children, 14 
grandchildren and nine sisters and brothers. 


Upp KINTNER, Jan. 4 in Oberlin, 
Ohio. She was an administrative assistant 
in the Conservatory dean’s office. Born in 
Elyria, Ohio, Sept. 5, 1913, she lived in the 
area most of her life. She received the A.B. 
from Baldwin-Wallace in 1940. She leaves 
her husband, Donald, and a sister. 


MARIAN 


1906 


E. GERTRUDE GARDNER, Aug 19 in Bellevue, 
Ohio. Born Dec. 26, 1883, in Sandusky 
County, Ohio, she attended the Conservatory 
1902-07. She taught music privately in the 
Bellevue area from 1906 to 1944. 
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J. LAURENCE BRECKENRIDGE, Jan. 17 at his 
home in Hood River, Ore. Born in Mercer, 
Pa., Dec. 24, 1884, he had lived in Hood 
River for 48 years. He was superintendent 
of the Hood River school system 1927-50. 
After retiring as superintendent, he was ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Hood River Port 
Commission (1950-56) and in 1958 became a 
municipal judge. He was a former trustee 
of the Oregon State Teachers Association, 
a past president of the Oregon Superinten- 
dents’ Association and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Inland Empire 
Education Association, representing five 
states in the Northwest. From 1939 to 1950 
he was a member of the Oregon Higher 
Learning and High School Relations Com- 
mittee. He was a past president of the Hood 
River Rotary Club and a charter member of 
the Hood River County War Finance Com- 
mittee formed during WWII. 

Before going to Hood River in 1927, Mr. 
Breckenridge was superintendent of schools 
in Spirit Lake, Sandpoint and Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, and a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Idaho State Teachers Associa- 
tion. He was a high school principal in 
Endicott, Wash. (1912-16) and taught man- 
ual arts in Spokane (1912-16). 

Mr. Breckenridge did postgraduate work 
in school administration at Columbia, Stan- 
ford and the U. of California. He and Ober- 
lin classmate Mabel Riland were married in 
1909. In addition to his wife, he leaves 
children, John ’36, Ada Arens and Clara 
Ottaway. 


1914 


MARTHA PAYNE PRATT, Dec. 15, 1975, in 
Los Angeles. Prior to her marriage in 1916 
to Oscar W. Pratt, she was an instructor of 
public school music and theory at Carleton 
College. She was a life member of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, a former 
board member of the Neighborhood Music 
Settlement in Los Angeles and a past patron 
of Phi Beta-Iota chapter. She was also a 
member of Immanuel Presbyterian Church 
in Los Angeles. * Mrs. Pratt was born in Cleve- 
land, Feb. 1, 1891. 


1918 


L. RutH Bixsy, Dec. 1 in Lincoln City, Ore., 
where she was the owner and operator of 
Marview Apartments. Named Lincoln City 
Woman of the Year in 1971, she was a form- 
er member of the Nelscott Improvement and 
Friendships Clubs and the Planning Com- 
mission. She was president of the local 
chapter of Republican women, past presi- 
dent of Taft Business and Professional Wom- 
en and for many years chairman of Christmas 
Seal sales and chairman of the local board of 
elections. An active member of the Congre- 
gational church in Lincoln City, she was a 
trustee, past president of the women’s fellow- 
ship and a member of the choir. 

Born in Poultney, Vt., July 26, 1895, Miss 
Bixby was a phys ed secretary at the YWCA 
in East St. Louis, Ill. (1919-21) and St. 


Joseph, Mo. (1921-24). She was director of 
girls’ athletics at Bedford (Ohio) High 
School (1925-29) and Green Mountain Jr. 
College (1931-33). Prior to serving as direc- 
tor of USO clubs for the national board of 
the YWCA (1942-46), she was director of the 
Neighborhood House in Auburn, N.Y. (1936- 
39) and the Bennington, Vt. Girls’ Club 
(1939-42). She was a_ receptionist-book- 
keeper for a doctor in Vancouver, Wash., 
before moving to Lincoln City in 1952. 

Mixx Bixby leaves sisters Florence and 
Mrs. Marian Minthorn. 


RosErT L. JuDSON, Nov. 22 in Sandusky, Ohio, 
where he was born Nov. 14, 1895. His 
father, Charles A., graduated from the Col- 
lege in 1882. Mr. Judson retired in 1965 as 
plant manager of American Crayon Co., 
Sandusky, after 45 years with the firm. 
Prior to 1920, he was a corporal with the 
U.S. Army field artillery in France. He wasa 
chemist with Toledo (Ohio) Rex Spray Co. 
1916-17. 

Mr. Judson was a member of the First 
Congregational United Church of Christ, 
Science Lodge 50, F&AM, the Sandusky Yacht 
Club and a former member of the Sandusky 
Sailing Club and the Men’s Literary Club. 
He and Lorraine Bradt ‘20 were married in 
1921. In addition to his wife, he leaves 
daughters Lorraine (Mrs. Richard Holzapfel) 
and Patricia (Mrs. James Roller), sisters 
Alice ‘07 (Mrs. Frederick Fulton) and Helen 
‘11 (Mrs. W. Eugene Ruth) and brother 
James ‘16. A sister, Ruth ‘10 (Mrs. John 
Williams), is deceased. 


SOREN A. MATHIASEN, Oct. 24 in Tuxedo, 
N.Y. In 1923 he founded Pocono People’s 
College (later Pocono Study Tours) in Henry- 
ville, Pa., as an experimental adult education 
project. During the next ten years the popu- 
larity of the European study tours increased 
and two additional centers were established 
as American People’s Schools in New York 
and Europe, with Mr. Mathiasen serving as 
educational director. In 1938 he became 
head of resident center for the National 
Youth Administration in New York. After 
WWII he worked with UNRRA in London. 

During WWI Mr. Mathiasen served with 
the Oberlin Ambulance Unit (1917) and then 
jointed the U.S. Army Ambulance Service 
with the French Army, receiving the Croix 
de Guerre. From 1919 to 1921 he was a 
community organizer and social worker for 
the War Camp Community Service in Junc- 
tion City, Kan., and Hamilton, Ohio. He 
then worked for two years at the Playground 
and Recreation Association in Lewiston, 
Maine, and Newark, NJ. 

Mr. Mathiasen leaves his wife, Geneva 
Gregory, children Joan, Andrew, Glenn and 
David ‘58 and brother Otto ‘20. His 
marriage to Lucile Smith ‘17 ended in di- 
vorce. 


JOHN A. Sessions, Jan. 4 at his home in Can- 
ton, Ohio. He retired in 1960 as executive 
director of the Canton YMCA. His retire- 
ment ended a 43-year association with the 
YMCA which began as president of the Y at 
Oberlin 1917-18. Prior to accepting the 
Canton position in 1943, Mr. Sessions was 
affiliated with YMCA’s in Dayton, Chicago, 
Waukegan, Milwaukee and Sault Ste. Marie. 
He was president of the Association of 
YMCA Secretaries of North America 1951- 
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54 and served three years on the YMCA 
International Committee and nine years on 
the National Council. 

From 1960 to 1966 he was assistant to the 
president at Malone College in Canton where 
he raised more than a half million dollars 
in annual fund campaigns and was influen- 
tial in securing accreditation from the North 
Central Association. Although he retired in 
1966, he continued to serve as a consultant 
to the development office. A student loan 
fund was established in his name in recogni- 
tion of his service to Malone. He was a part- 
time administrative assistant at Christ 
United Presbyterian Church 1967-71, former 
president of the Canton Council of Churches 
and a member of the Canton Rotary Club, 
the Retired Executives Club, the Stark 
County Historical Society and the Men’s 
Garden Club. In Waukegan he was presi- 
dent of the Council of Social Agencies and 
the University Club. 

Mr. Sessions worked in Oberlin Develop- 
ment campaigns in 1960 and 1970 as special 
gifts chairman in the Canton area. He was 
past president of Alumni Clubs in Milwau- 
kee, Dayton and Canton, and Class of 1918 
president 1968-73. 

Born July 31, 1894, at Ionia, Mich., Mr. 
Sessions married F. Margaret Emmons ‘16 
in 1920. He leaves his wife and children 
Robert, Jean and Margaret. 


1919 


BERDENA SYNDER FERNALD, Dec. 15 at her 
home in Cohasset, Mass., after a long ill- 
ness. Born in Mondale, Iowa, Oct. 11, 1896, 
she attended the College 1915-16 before re- 
ceiving the A.B. from Wellesley (1919) and 
the M.A. from Radcliffe (1923). She and 
Stanbrough Fernald were married in 1924. 
Mrs. Fernald was active in the Wellesley 
Alumnae Association, the South Shore Arts 
Center, the Cohasset Historical Society and 
St. Stephen’s Episcopal Church. Prior to 
moving to Cohasset 25 years ago, she was 
a member of the Dramatic Club and the 
Lamplighters Club in Newton Centre, Mass. 
She leaves her husband, a daughter and a 
brother. 


1920 


RutH Wincktes Haeu_, k, Jan. 26 in Elyria, 
Ohio. The daughter of pioneer settlers of 
Elyria and North Ridgeville, she attended the 
College 1918-20. Her mother, Grace Hollis- 
ter Winckles, studied in the Conservatory 
1891-92. For 61 years Mrs. Haehl was a 
member of the North Ridgeville United 
Church of Christ and active in its Ladies 
Benevolent Society. She was a member of 
the Elyria Women’s Club, the North Ridge- 
ville Study Club and the Ladies Auxiliary of 
American Legion Post 12 in Elyria. She 
served several terms on the Lorain County 
Republican Executive Committee and was a 
booth worker on elections for 25 years. Mrs. 
Haehl leaves a son, Thomas, eight grand- 
children and five great-grandchildren. Her 
first husband, Paul D. Richards, died in 1935 
and her second husband, Robert E. Haehl, 
died in 1965. 
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1921 


Horace M. Ho .tister, Dec. 31 in Rutland, 


Vt. Prior to becoming minister of music at 
the Rutland Congregational Church in 1962, 
he held a similar post for 15 years at Mt. 
Lebanon (Pa.) Methodist Church. From 
1930 to 1947 he was associate organist 
and director of youth choirs at Madison Ave. 
Presbyterian Church in New York City. 
While working on the master of sacred mu- 
sic degree at Union Theological Seminary 
(1931), he was organist at Union Methodist 
Church. Earlier he was organist and choir 
director at the First Congregational Church 
in Muskegon, Mich., and St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Norwalk, Conn. 

Born Dec. 20, 1894, Mr. Hollister was the 
son of a Congregational minister and began 
playing the organ in one of his father’s par- 
ishes at the age of 13. After graduating from 
Olivet College in 1917, he studied organ at 
Oberlin with George W. Andrews 1917-18. 
He received a diploma in public school music 
from the New York Institute of Musical Art 
in 1922. He was a member of the American 
Guild of Organists, serving as dean of the 
Pittsburgh chapter 1953-55, and a former 
member of the executive committee for the 
National Fellowship of Methodist Musicians. 

Mr. Hollister leaves his wife, the former 
Mary Wilkenson, and a sister, Marie ‘17 
(Mrs. Devere Allen). His first wife, Elsa Mar- 
tin, and a brother, James ‘20, are deceased. 


CARROLL P. LAHMAN, Jan. 6 at his home in 
Franklin Grove, Ill., one month after the death 
of his wife, Hazel Robinson Lahman ’21 
(LOSSES IN THE OBERLIN FAMILY, Jan-Feb 1976). 
They were married in 1923. Mr. Lahman was 
born Nov. 1, 1897, in Franklin Grove, and 
received the M.A. (1929) and the Ph.D. (1940) 
from the U. of Wisconsin. Combining active 
management of Valley View Farms in Frank- 
lin Grove with college teaching, he began his 
career as an instructor at Drake University 
in Iowa 1921-22. He was director of men’s 
forensics at Western Michigan U. 1922-40 
and professor of speech and department chair- 
man at Albion College 1940-47. From 1948 
to 1958 he taught at Pasadena College during 
which time he was a visiting professor at 
the U. of Colorado 1950-51. After retiring 
from teaching in 1958, he was (1961-62) a 
visiting professor at Manchester College in 
Indiana. 

Mr. Lahman was active in professional or- 
ganizations, a charter member of the Mich- 
igan Speech Association and for two years a 
vice president of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech. He was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, Delta Sigma Rho and Tau 
Kappa Alpha. In 1962 he received the Tau 
Kappa Alpha Distinguished Alumni Award 
and was made an emeritus life member of 
the Speech Association of America. While 
at Western Michigan, he organized and man- 
aged for five years the Extempore Speaking 
Association of Michigan High Schools. In 
1933 he was chairman of a committee that 
effected the merger of all high school speech 
contest organizations in the state and served 
on a committee that did the same for college 
contests. 

He was author of two editions of “Debate 
Coaching” (1930, 1936) and of a chapter on 
Robert M. LaFollette in the two-volume 


“History and Criticism of American Public 
Address” (1943). In 1967 he co-authored 
with Dr. Donald Klopf of the U. of Hawaii 
the widely used “Coaching and Directing For- 
ensics.” He was listed in Who's Who in the 
West and the Directory of American Scholars. 

An independent in politics, he was nomi- 
nated for governor in 1932 by the Michigan 
Prohibition Party but declined the nomination 
becuase of his teaching position at a state tax- 
supported institution. In 1940 he was the 
party’s nominee for the U.S. Senate and vice 
president of the state committee 1941-43. 
He was a long-time member of Farm Bureau, 
the Speech Communication Association, 
NAACP, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
ACLU, Friends’ Committee on Legislation, 
Oberlin-in-Shansi and the United Board for 
Christian Education in Asia. 

After working in the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches, Mr. Lahman and his 
wife in later years were active in the Church 
of the Brethren. He served seven years on the 
district board of administration and twice on 
the standing committee of the Annual Con- 
ference. He worked with CROP, a branch of 
Church World Service, heading the local com- 
mittee in 1966 and 1967. 

Mr. Lahman made three trips abroad: in 
1935 with the Sherwood Eddy Seminar to 
Europe and Russia, in 1960 to the Holy Land 
and the Oberammergau Passion Play and 
in 1967 to the British Isles. Out of these ex- 
periences he spoke to many audiences. He 
leaves children Ruth (Mrs. Jonathan Adame) 
and Robinson and four grandchildren. 


Lucy AUGUSTINE OPLINGER, Sept. 18 in Deca- 
tur, Ill, where she resided for many years. 
Born Dec. 17, 1899, she attended the Col- 
lege 1917-19 and then studied for a year at 
the U. of California. She later received the 
B.A. from Millikin University. In 1920 she 
married Russell H. Oplinger. Mrs. Oplinger 
was a former member of the Decatur Board 
of Education (1951-57) and the Illinois Cur- 
riculum Program Advisory Board (1947-57). 
She was president of the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers (1948-51), chairman 
of the English committee for the Allerton 
House Conference on Education (1953-57), 
a former chairman of the League of Women 
Voters committee on school finance and the 
AAUW education committee. Mrs. Oplinger 
leaves her husband, sister Mary ‘24 (Mrs. C. 
Elliott Bell) and brother Wilson ‘30. Sisters 
Dorothy ‘26 and Margaret ‘33 are deceased. 


1923 


MarGareT E. Hayes (SISTER JULIA Mar- 
GARET, C.T.), June 8 in Glendale, Ohio, where 
she had been a member of the Community 
of the Transfiguration, an order of the Epis- 
copal church, since 1934. After four years of 
study and religious work as a novice, she be- 
came a professed sister in 1938. She was di- 
rector of the Holy Trinity School in Ponce, 
Puerto Rico, 1945-58, and then returned to 
the Glendale community. 

Sister Julia Margaret was born in Fremont, 
Ohio, Sept. 19,1899. After attending the Col- 
lege 1919-21, she studied for a year at the 
Cleveland Institute of Art. From 1922 to 
1928 she was director and part owner of an 
art and stationary shop in Cleveland. She 
then spent two years at St. Faith’s House in 
New York City in preparation for work as a 
director of religious education. In 1930 
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she became a deaconess at the Church of St. 
Matthew in San Mateo, Calif., leaving in 1933 
to work for a year in the Missionary District 
of Nevada. She leaves a sister, Barbara '27 
(Mrs. Charles H. White). 


EtHA PeaBoDy WADDELL, Dec. 23 in Dearborn, 
Mich. From 1923 to 1927 she was YWCA 
secretary in Detroit and was a member of the 
Provisional Committee, serving as secretary 
1936-40 and chairman 1940-43. She also 
was a founder, president and trustee of the 
Dearborn YWCA. Mrs. Waddell received a 
teaching certificate from Wayne State (1946). 
She and H. Rex Waddell were married in 
1926. In addition to her husband she leaves 
four children. 


1924 


FLORENCE HEAD DecTER, Jan. 10 in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, of cancer. She had retired in 
December as director of Protestant Family 
Service in the Youngstown area and kept to 
herself the seriousness of her illness. 

Mrs. Deeter was born in Niles, July 27, 
1900. Her mother was Sarah Gibson Head 
‘96. After graduating from Oberlin Mrs. 
Deeter took her master’s in social work from 
Western Reserve and did additional study at 
Smith School of Social Work and at the U. 
of Cincinnati. 

Her first social work position was in Cleve- 
land as assistant district secretary and super- 
visor at Associated Charities for six years. 
She then was in Dayton for ten years as con- 
sultant at the Family Service Agency. 

While her husband, the late George, was 
stationed in Florida with the Army, Mrs. 
Deeter was a home service director with the 
Red Cross there. 

In 1929 she joined Protestant Family Ser- 
vice on a part-time basis and it grew to a full- 
time service agency with an ever-increasing 
caseload and a staff and program respond- 
ing to rapid changes in society. In 1969 
Mrs. Deeter was named Social Worker of the 
Year by the Northeastern Chapter of the 
National Association of Social Workers and in 
1973 she was honored by the Third Baptist 
Church for 23 years of outstanding humani- 
tarian service to the Youngstown area. 

She was an elder of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church and active in Oberlin alumni 
affairs. A colleague called her the “Mrs. 
Chips” of social work in Youngstown. 

Mrs. Deeter leaves a brother, F. Gibson 
Head ‘27. Her husband died in 1958. 


1927 


Leona E. Massotu, Dec. 21 in Lorain (Ohio) 
Community Hospital. An executive and con- 
sultant in social work, she was coordinator 
of services for handicapped children in 
Akron, Ohio (1958-61). This pilot project 
lead to the merger of United Fund agencies 
in five counties surrounding Akron to better 
meet the needs of handicapped and retarded 
children and adults. From 1964 until her re- 
tirement in 1972 she was the Akron area 
coordinator for a state-wide study of mental 
health needs. 

Born in Darmstadt, Germany, Aug. 18, 1900, 
Miss Massoth began her career as girls’ 
worker at Sleighton Farm in Darling, Pa. 
(1927-29). While studying for the M.S.W. 
(1934) and working toward the Ph.D. at 
Chicago, she was a caseworker and super- 
visor for United Charities of Chicago (1929- 
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34). From 1941 to 1946 she was executive 
secretary of the American Association of 
Schools of Social Work in Chicago (now 
the Council on Social Work Education), 
serving as a consultant 1946-48. She was ex- 
ecutive director of Family and Child Welfare 
Service for the Buffalo (N.Y.) Council of So- 
cial Agencies 1952-58. 

In addition to work in the field, Miss Mas- 
soth was assistant professor of social work at 
Indiana U. (1934-40), professor of social 
work and director of field work at the U. of 
Toronto (1948-50) and a lecturer in church 
social work at Oberlin (1962-63). She was a 
member of the National Association of So- 
cial Workers and former chairman of the In- 
dianapolis chapter. An Oberlin resident since 
1958, she was a member of the Oberlin Wom- 
en’s Club, the Metropolitan Opera Guild and 
First Church where last year she and Rev. 
John D. Elder ’53 were co-chairmen of the 
Oberlin Committee for Vietnam Refugees. 


1928 


Ropert H. Hoecker, M.D., Jan. 26 in Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, following an extended illness. A 
former staff member at Mercy and Memorial 
Hospitals in Mt. Vernon, Dr. Hoecker prac- 
ticed medicine there for 38 years, beginning 
in 1937 and retiring last year due to ill 
health. He received the M.D. from Case 
Western Reserve in 1932. After a one-year 
rotating internship at the then Cleveland City 
Hospital and two years as a fellow in internal 
medicine at Cleveland Clinic, he returned to 
Oberlin as acting College physician 1935-36 
during the leave of Dr.R. W. Bradshaw. Dur- 
ing WWII he was a captain in the U.S. Air 
Force. 

Dr. Hoecker was born in Cleveland, Feb. 8, 
1906. A member of the varsity football and 
track teams at Oberlin, he was an enthusi- 
astic supporter of all sports programs in Mt. 
Vernon. He was a member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, the Mt. Vernon Country 
Club, Rotary and the Old Homestead Club. 

He leaves his wife (Virginia Thatcher ‘30), 
children Donald ‘58, Douglas ‘64 and Carol 
and a brother, W. Richard. The Hoeckers 
were married in 1935. 


1931 


ALICE TILDEN Dunsar, k, Dec. 18 at her home 
in Little Valley, N.Y. Born in Machias, N.Y., 
Nov. 22, 1910, she had lived in Little Valley 
since her marriage to William H. Dunbar in 
1937. She taught on the primary level in 
Sherman and Franklinville, N.Y., school dis- 
tricts. She was a member of the First Con- 
gregational Church and its Women’s Fellow- 
ship, the Little Valley Memorial Library Board 
and an honorary member of Sorosis. She 
leaves her husband, four daughters, two grand- 
children and a brother. 


LAWRENCE S. FRANK, Jan. 27 in Westerville, 
Ohio, where he was associate professor of 
music at Otterbein College for 24 years. 
Before joining the Otterbein faculty in 1948, 
he taught for two years at Aurora College in 
Illinois. He was a Fellow in the American 
Guild of Organists, serving as dean (1952-54) 
and treasurer (1955-58) of the Central Ohio 
-hapter. 

re Frank was director of music at Park 
College, Parkville, Mo. 1931-32 and head of 
the organ department at Louisburg (N.C.) 


College 1933-34. After a year as a profes- 
sional representative with E. C. Shirmer Mu- 
sic Co. of Boston, he taught at John Simpson 
Jr. High School, Mansfield, Ohio, 1937-42 and 
in the Glendale (Ohio) public schools 1942- 
43. He worked in production and security at 
Western Electric in Chicago 1943-46. 

Born July 26, 1906, at Canadian, Texas, 
Mr. Frank studied organ with Prof. Leo Hol- 
den, receiving both the A.B. and the Mus.B. 
from Oberlin. In 1934 he received the Mus.M 
in theory from Eastman School of Music. 
Later he studied privately with Marcel Dupre, 
George Faxon, Claire Coci and Robert Noeh- 
ren and at the Methuen and Schulmerick 
Schools. In addition to teaching, he was or- 
ganist at churches in Rochester, N.Y., Hins- 
dale, Ill, Mansfield and Glendale, Ohio, 
and most recently at the Indianola Presbyter- 
ian Church and the Church of the Master in 
Columbus. 

Mr. Frank leaves his wife, the former Caro- 
line Flint ‘24. They were married in 1938. 


1935 


CHARLES E. Irvin, Dec. 4 in Ormond Beach, 
Fla. A professional lecturer and consultant in 
sales, management development and com- 
munications, he traveled over 200,000 
miles annually and was often referred to as 
“the merchant of message.” He was a 
member of the training staff and consultant 
to 22 corporations including General Motors, 
General Electric, General Motors of Canada, 
Bristol-Meyers, Eastern Airlines, Elanco divi- 
sion of Ely Lilly, Young and Rubicam Ad- 
vertising Inc., Chrysler Corp., Bethlehem 
Steel, Frigidaire and Upjohn. For more than 
20 years he was a member of the General 
Motors’ and the National Management 
Association’s speakers’ bureaus. He was di- 
rector of executive development for General 
Dynamics Astronautics during the Atlas pro- 
gram at Cape Kennedy (1954-64) and often 
a consultant to the USAF Engineering Semi- 
nars and Public Service of Canada. In addi- 
tion to many articles on communication 
techniques, he wrote “How To Sell Yourself, 
Your Products and Your Ideas,” published 
in 1957. 

Born in Zanesville, Ohio, May 21, 1913, 
Mr. Irvin taught public speaking at Oberlin 
(1935-37) while working on the A.M. in so- 
ciology (1937). After four years as an instruc- 
tor and head swimming coach at Allegheny 
College, he was assistant director of mili- 
tary welfare for the American Red Cross in 
Washington, D.C., and then regional director 
in the Mediterranean theater (1942). From 
1942 to 1946 he was on special assignment 
with the USAF in liaison work with the 
French Underground. 

In 1947 he joined the faculty at Michigan 
State where he taught communications and 
marketing until 1954 when he became a full- 
time lecturer and public relations consul- 
tant. He received the Ed.D. from Michigan 
State (1952) and was a member of a four- 
man team, sponsored jointly by the university 
and the American Trucking Association, 
which set up courses on transportation at 
Cornell, U. of Maryland, U. of North Carolina 
and Georgia State. 

Mr. Irvin leaves his second wife, Kathryn 
whom he married in 1965, and a daughter, 
Sallyanne. His marriage to Louise Veach ’37 
ended in divorce. 


1938 


Cuar.es S. Homes, Jan. 15 in Pomona Val- 
ley (Calif.) Community Hospital of cancer. 
Until a week before his death, he continued 
teaching and committee work at Pomona Col- 
lege where he was chairman of the English 
department. He joined the Pomona faculty 
in 1941, becoming a full professor and de- 
partment chairman in 1958. In recent years 
Mr. Holmes received wide literary acclaim 
for his critical biography of the late Ameri- 
can humorist, James Thurber. The book, 
“The Clocks of Columbus,” was chosen by the 
American Library Association for its list of 
Notable Books of 1972 and as a Saturday Re- 
view Book Club selection. He was co-editor 
of “The Major Critics: The Development of 
English Literary Criticism,” published in 
LOD Te 

As a specialist in the field of American liter- 
ature, Mr. Holmes was a Fulbright lecturer at 
the University of Graz (1955-56) and the Uni- 
versity of Vienna (1962-63) and served as a 
lecturer for USIA in Austria. He also contrib- 
uted essays on Emily Dickenson, Mark Twain 
and F. Scott Fitzgerald to literary journals. 

Born in Oberlin, Jan. 13, 1916, he was the 
son of the late Harry N. Holmes, professor 
of chemistry at the College 1914-45. After 
graduating from Deerfield Academy, Mr. 
Holmes returned to Oberlin as an undergrad- 
uate in 1933. A member of the golf team 
and captain in 1938, he won the Ohio Con- 
ference Golf Championship in 1936. He 
later coached the golf team at Pomona. He 
received the Ph.D. from Princeton in 1941. 
During WWII he was a lieutenant with U.S. 
Navy Intelligence in the Pacific. 

Mr. Holmes was a former member of the 
executive committee of the Los Angeles Ober- 
lin Club and Claremont-Pomona area chair- 
man for development campaigns in 1958 
and 1971. 

He was a_ long-time member of 
St. Ambrose Episcopal Church in Claremont. 
He leaves his wife, Marian Crain ‘34 whom 
he married in 1937, and a brother, Richard 
‘42. 


1940 


James R. SHEARER, Dec. 19 at his home in 
Springville, N.Y. He was chief lab and x-ray 
technician and subsequently head of the x-ray 
department at Bertrand Chaffee Hospital from 
1952 until his retirement in 1974. After at- 
tending the College 1936-37, he graduated 
from North West Institute in Minneapolis as 
a radiologic and lab technician. He was staff 
sergeant with the U.S. Army Medical Corps 
in Trinidad and at Walter Reed Hospital be- 
fore opening his own medical lab in James- 
town, N.Y. Later he was chief lab and x-ray 
technician at hospitals in Brookville, Pa. and 
Westfield, N.Y. He had resided in Spring- 
ville for 23 years. 

Mr. Shearer was a member of the American 
Society of Radiological Technologists and 
the Biological Photographers Association. 
A medical and commercial photographer for 
many years, he was publicity photographer 
for the Chautauqua Opera Assvuciation sev- 
eral seasons ago and exhibited award-win- 
ning photographs at the Smithsonian Institute, 
Bestor Plaza Art Festival at Chautauqua, 
Patterson Library in Westfield, N.Y., and Ma- 
rine Midland Bank in Springville. His last 
photographic project was a series of West 
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Indian color slides which will be used for a 
hotel brochure in Barbados, W.1. 

He leaves his wife, Helen, four children, 
four grandchildren and a sister. 


1941 


Lois AXTELL SCHMIDT, Jan. 15 in White 
Plains, N.Y., of Parkinson’s disease. For 
many years she was actively involved in PTA, 
League of Women Voters and AAUW work. 
As parent education chairman of the Essex 
County (N.J.) PTA Council for three years, 
she supervised the leadership training pro- 
gram in 145 local units. In 1956 Rutgers U. 
and the U.S. Department of Agriculture pub- 
lished her leader training skit, “Planning 
for Parent Education,” which was used by 
PTA groups throughout New Jersey. She was 
a former member of the board of directors 
and chairman of the LWV and a trustee of 
the YWCA in Summit, N.J. Later she was a 
member of both these groups in White 
Plains. In 1959 she was publicity assistant 
for the New Jersey Symphony and in 1964- 
65 was AFS American Abroad coordinator 
in Summit. 

As a member of the Alumni Board 1967- 
70, Mrs. Schmidt was chairman of the edu- 
cation and curriculum committee. Earlier 
she was president of the Northern New 
Jersey Oberlin Women’s Club (1954-56), serv- 
ing as vice president in 1953 and 1964. 
She was a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Kansas City (Mo.) club (1958-60) 
and the Oberlin Women’s Club of Westchester 
and Southern Connecticut. 

Born in Flushing, N.Y., March 14, 1920, 
she continued her high school interest in mu- 
sic and journalism at Oberlin as a member of 
Women’s Glee Club and the Review staff. 
She was vice president of Student Council, a 
class officer and a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 
She and Oberlin classmate Carl M. Schmidt 
were married in 1942. From 1941 to 1943 she 
taught high school history in Butler, N.J., and 
then worked as an engineering assistant at 
Curtiss-Wright in Caldwell, N.J., 1943-45. 

She leaves her husband and a son, Mark. 
Her daughter, Diana, died in 1968. A Lois 
Axtell Schmidt memorial fund is being es- 


tablished at Oberlin College. 


V-12 


Col. Jo M. VAN Meter, Jan. 10 in Manassas, 
Va. He suffered a heart attack after loading 
bales of hay at a farm belonging to friends. 
He was director of personnel services for 
the U.S. Marine Corps in Washington, D.C. 
He began his Marine career in 1945 and then 
served in Korea during 1951 and in Vietnam 
with the Ist Marine Division 1968-69. Dur- 
ing his 30 years with the Marines, he earned 
a number of personal, unit and service awards, 
including the Legion of Merit with Combat 
V, the Navy Commendation Ribbon with 
Combat V and star, and the Good Conduct 
Medal. A native of Fancy Creek Township, 
Ill., Col. Van Meter received the B.S. in mili- 
tary science from the U. of Maryland in 1955. 
He leaves his wife, Frances O’Neil whom he 
married in 1948, two children and his par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Jo Van Meter. 


1955 


JOANNE S. CoweLt, Dec. 21 in Washington, 
D.C., of cancer. Since 1964 she had worked 
for AID as a program assistant in the Bureau 


for Africa. Before transferring to AID, 
she was with the International Cooperation 
Administration in Washington for nine years. 
She was a secretary in the public services 
division (1956) and public administration 
division (1957). In 1958 she became a career 
development aide in the Office of Personnel 
and in 1960 joined ICA Public Health, serv- 
ing part of the time in Katmandu, Nepal. 

Ms. Cowell was born Feb. 21, 1933, in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. After graduating from Ober- 
lin, she took an intensive secretarial course at 
the Mosher School in Chicago. While living 
in Washington, she often participated in 
events held by the Potomac River Sailing 
Association. Ms. Cowell leaves her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cowell (Marion Dick- 
son ‘18). 


JAMes C. Watson, May 21 in Livermore, 
Calif., very unexpectedly. The cause of death 
could not be determined. He was born in 
Chicago, July 31, 1934. After receiving the 
Ph.D. in physics from Yale in 1962, he joined 
the U. of California Lawrence Radiation Lab- 
oratory in Livermore, becoming group leader 
of the test division. Recently he had been 
working on world energy and agricultural 
problems. He was a delegate to the 1974 
World Energy Conference in Detroit. 

For the past five years Mr. Watson was an 
active volunteer listener for Connection, a 
Livermore crisis line, and really liked being 
about to help people. He was also active in 
the Livermore Unitarian Fellowship and 
the youth soccer program. 

Mr. Watson and his wife (Alyce Harris ’57) 
met at Oberlin and were married in 1957, 
shortly after she graduated from Michigan. 
In addition to his wife, Mr. Watson leaves 
twe children, James Jr. and Cathy, who will 
continue to live at 743 Wimbledon Lane, 
Livermore, Calif. 94550; his parents, Dr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Watson; a brother, Douglas, and 
a sister, Ellen Andersen. 


1969 


WENDELIN J. BELL, Dec. 21 in Emerson Hospi- 
tal, Concord, Mass., following a cross-country 
skiing trip. Although Ms. Bell had open heart 
surgery in 1960, she led a full life which in- 
cluded camping trips across Europe to India 
in 1969, across Russia in 1974 and _ back- 
packing in the Sierras last year. 

Ms. Bell was born in Norwalk, Conn., Jan. 
25, 1947. A biology major at Oberlin, she 
was on the dean’s list all four years. In the 
summer of 1967 she was choosen to partici- 
pate in the medical careers program spon- 
sored by Smith Kline & French Foundation 
at Case Western Reserve School of Medicine. 
She was co-chairman of the Shansi Student 
Committee and a member of Musical Union 
and the Gilbert and Sullivan players. 

In 1969-70 she was a medical research as- 
sistant at Tufts New England Medical Cen- 
ter. While working on the M.Ed. at Boston 
U. (1971), she taught elementary science in 
Littleton, Mass. Following six months with 
an inner city school project in Oakland, Calif., 
she became a fifth grade teacher and science 
coordinator in the Burlington, Mass., school 
system and since 1972 had taught at Mead- 
owbrook School there. 

She leaves her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
H. Bell (Adelaide E. Russell '36), sisters Jen- 
nifer and Priscilla and brothers Douglas and 
Duncan. 
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ALLEN DRAHER and Patricia Good ’76 were 
married Jan. 24 and are living at 1528 Pratt 
Blvd., Apt. 202, Chicago, Ill. 60626. 

BRIAN Gross is assistant director of educa- 
tion at the Art Institute, Akron, Ohio. 

In January LYNN JOHNSON began work on the 
Mus.M. in performance at Yale where she is 
studying with Raphael Hillyer. Address: 18 
Woodland St., New Haven, Conn. 06511. 
Phone: (203) 776-2696. 

Howarp and KATHLEEN MCINTYRE-SELTMAN 
are first year students at the Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. 


1974 


JONATHAN BALLON has begun medical studies 
at the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara in Mexico. 

EDMUND JONES will receive the M.A.T. in 
English from Brown in June and is student 
teaching in English at Barrington (R.I.) High 
School. 

EuizapetH McEvoy and Frederick Specht 
were married Nov. 29 in Mount Olivet United 
Church of Christ, North Lima, Ohio. They 
are second-year students at Ohio State Med 
School. 

Cuartes Marttincty “has survived the 
first semester at NYU Law School.” Ad- 
dress: 356 W. 23 St., Apt. GA, New York, 
N.Y. 10011. Phone: 212 242-8317. 

WILLIAM SIEGEL and Patricia Nemeth were 
married last June in New York. Oberlin- 
ians attending the wedding were Dale Lewis 
‘73, JON BALLON, JON COHEN, GORDON HYLTON 
and Martha Rohrbaugh ’75. Bill is working 
on a doctorate in clinical psychology. Ad- 
dress: 2202 W. Pensacola, #5, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 32304. 

Topsy SLavsky is in her first year at Temple 
Law School. Address: 5139 Pulaski Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19144. 


MARCH/APRIL 1976 


MARYANNE TELESE and David Gately ‘75 
were married Nov. 29 at St. Paul’s Church 
in Princeton, N.J. Maryanne is an artist-in- 
residence and David the resident director of 
the Texas Opera Theater in Houston. 

Carot WetsH and her husband, STUART 
FERGUSON, are first-year students at Boston 
Univ. School of Medicine. 

JEANIE WeESTHAFER has been working for 
the Niagara Gazette in Niagara Falls, N.Y., 
for a year, having served six months as a 
copy editor and six months as a reporter 
in the paper’s Lockport bureau covering local 
politics. She is now assistant city editor, a 
position “which so far deals mainly with lay- 
out of obituaries and handling crank calls.” 
Jeanie was married in November to Paul 
Moore, a fellow reporter, and lives at 1537 
Whitney Ave., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 14301. 
Susan Peffley ‘75 attended the wedding. 
Jeanie and Paul are combining their names to 
Westmoore but “have been procrastinating 
on going through the court name-change pro- 
cedures.” 


1973 


Date Lewis is the director of the newly 
established Center for Chamber Music in 
Greenwich, N.Y. Serving both professional 
and non-professional musicians, the center 
offers coached chamber music sessions, will 
sponsor the Greenwich Chamber Music 
Competition this year and next year plans to 
sponsor competition for professional ensem- 
bles. 

The Cleveland Jewish Community Center 
has appointed JED MArRGOLIs director of Anis- 
field Day Camp. Jed is working on a master’s 
in phys ed at Kent State. 

IRA MEettMAN, “Nobel-aspirant,” is now at 
Yale Medical School. “Having given up a 
mediocre music career to pursue a calling in 
human genetics,” he is investigating cobala- 
min (Vitamin B12) metabolism in badgers. 
Address: Yale U., Dept. of Human Genetics, 
333 Cedar St., New Haven, Conn. 06510. 

Loey PoweLt is in the second year of the 
M. Div. program at Pacific School of Religion. 
Last summer she participated in a seminary 
quarter at Grailville for women in theologi- 
cal education across the country and feels 
the program “offers a rare opportunity for 
women to study together in an atmosphere of 
support and sincere learning.” Address: 1798 
Scenic Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 94709. 

JEAN RoBINSON and Jacob (Jack) Bielasiak 
were married in Bloomington, Ind., Dec. 20. 
A doctoral candidate in political science at 
Cornell, Jean is doing research and writing 
her thesis. Jack is assistant professor of po- 
litical science at Indiana U. Jean is keeping 
her own name. Address: 720 College Mall 
Rd., Apt. B-5, Bloomington, Ind. 47401. 
Phone: 812 334-0175. 

WILLIAM SIDDALL and SHERYL BRIGHAM 
were married Dec. 13 in Pickerington, Ohio, 
at the home of Bill’s parents, John and Muriel 
Carleton Siddall, both ‘50. The ceremony 
was performed by Alford Carleton ‘24. 
Other Oberlin guests were Dr. and Mrs. (Es- 
telle Warner ’36) A. C. Siddall, A. Clair Sid- 
dall Jr. ‘49 and Anne Carleton Wright ‘54. 
Bill and Sherry have moved to Chapel Hill, 


N.C. where Bill has entered a graduate pro- 
gram in computer science at the U. of North 
Carolina. Last June he received a master’s 
degree in chemistry from Berkeley. Sherry 
is active in the local weavers’ guild and doing 
some personal research in historic preserva- 
tion “with an eye toward future employ- 
ment.” Address: Colony Apts. G-6, Zip 27514. 

RALPH SILBERMAN is research and projects 
editor of the Virginia Journal of International Law. 

After two years of study at Juilliard, 
PAULA STOFMAN is a violist in the Queens- 
land Symphony Orchestra, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia. 

JENNY STONE received the M.S. in clinical 
psychology from Mississippi State in De- 
cember, having worked under Tom Carskadon 
‘68. 


1972 


GORDON BERMAN graduated from Boston U. 
School of Law last May and is working for 
a Legal Aid office in Baltimore. Specializing 
in administrative law, he is involved in hear- 
ings before Social Security, the Immigration 
Boards and Veterans Administration and the 
Maryland Unemployment and Welfare Com- 
missions. Gordon is engaged to Ann Mul- 
lahy, a student at the Smith School of Social 
Work currently doing field placement in Phil- 
adelphia. They plan to be married in August. 
Address: 1005A Pleasant Oaks Rd., Balti- 
more, Md. 21234. 

JupITH KeMENY Alpern and her husband, 
Robert, will graduate from the U. of Chicago 
School of Medicine in June and plan to intern 
in internal medicine at Columbia’s Presbyte- 
rian Hospital in New York. Both were re- 
cently elected to AOA, the medical honorary 
fraternity, and they are enjoying the “slower 
pace” of the fourth year in med school. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 


aie Lat iete: (eerie Me ere a. Se eee OR Ree On kL he Ne We Ran a) Ae ee 


Name Class 
aS ar Pepe ioe ee 
ae sen aes ns COLE - : nee 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


Workshop 


for 
Elementary 
Classroom 
Teachers 


Techniques of Teaching Music and Physi- 
cal Education for Classroom Teachers will 
deal with practical ways of teaching music 
and physical education. It will include 
daily laboratories with demonstrations and 
participation, musical games, folk and crea- 
tive dance, and techniques for adapting music 
and movement instruction to new learn- 
ing environments. Oberlin faculty Bar- 
bara Calmer and Richard Hanson will direct 
the workshop. For further information con- 
tact: Richard Hanson, Music Education 
Department, Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


June 28-July2 
July 6-10 
Oberlin College 
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JANE REDMONT has moved “from a bad liv- 
ing situation to a very good one” for the rest 
of the current academic year. New address 
is 4 Ivaloo St., Somerville, Mass. 02143 
(phone 617/666-3046). Jane participated 
in the Roman Catholic women’s ordination 
conference (Women in Future Priesthood 
Now: A Call for Action) at Detroit in Decem- 
ber and drafted one of the proposals which 
emerged from the conference. She is working 
on local follow-up with other folks from the 
Boston area. 

JENNIFER SIEBENS has become associate 
producer for CBS Network Weekend News. 

SUZANNE STOKOE Phillips received the 
M.S.W. from the U. of Washington last June 
at the same her husband, Bill, graduated with 
the M.D. and M.P.H. Suzanne is a consul- 
tant to two convalescent centers in Seattle 
and a social worker for Community Home 
Health Service, a non-profit agency providing 
nursing services to patients when they leave 
the hospital. Bill has begun a three-year 
residency in family practice at Providence 
Hospital. Before settling into their new 
(old) house, they spent two weeks backpack- 
ing in the Queen Charlotte Islands in north- 
ern British Columbia. Address: 3201 N.E. 
92nd, Seattle, Wash. 98115. 

Ray URWIN is organist-choir director at 
Messiah Lutheran Church in Setauket, N.Y., 
and organist at Temple Isaiah in Stony Brook. 
He is also harpsichordist in a baroque trio 
which will perform in New York in April. 
Ray recently gave his master’s recital in 
conducting at SUNY Stony Brook with a pro- 
gram of pieces by Stravinsky, Varese and Ives. 
Last September he gave the third New York 
performance of Messiaen’s “Meditations.” 
His wife, Susan, is choir director at St. James 
(N.Y.) Episcopal Church and is working at a 
nursing home. Address: P.O. Box 401, St. 
James, N.Y. 11780. 

RoperT WEIRICH won the $1,000 first prize 
in the Portland (Maine) 
Symphony Orchestra-Union- 
mutual Young Artists Compe- 
tition for pianists. He per- 
formed Feb. 10 with the Port- 
land Symphony and has been 
giving recitals at Bates Col- 
lege, the U. of Maine at Portland-Gorham 
and on Maine’s public television station, 
WCBB. Bob is a doctoral student at Yale. 


1971 


Davip BRropy and LYNNE GENSER are co- 
directors of the Devotion Primary Extended 
Day Program in Brookline, Mass. Address: 
235 Lamartine St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
OZMB 0: 

MarTHA Doxsey received a masters in 
early childhood special education from Pea- 
body College last May. Since December she 
has been substitute teaching for the Edmonton 
Separate (Catholic) school system, and_ if 
her work permit goes through, she will teach 
in a two-day-a-week kindergarten in War- 
burg, a small town near Edmonton. Address: 
9859 90 Ave., Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Tem 22; 

BARBARA ELLERMAN_ is teaching — social 
studies at Winchester (Mass.) High School. 
Address: 47 Leslie Rd., Belmont, Mass. 02178. 

LESLIE KOHMAN Sweetser received the 
M.D. from Penn State in December and is 


beginning a residency in internal medicine at 
the Robert Packer Hospital in Sayre, Pa. 
Her husband (Terry Sweetser ’69) is director 
of pastoral services at the same hospital and 
occasionally preaches in area Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist churches. Address: 116 1/2 Hospital 
Place, Sayre, Pa. 18044. 

ELAINE LOGESTON Bild, previously with the 
National Cancer Institute in Washington, 
D.C., has joined the cancer research team at 
Boston U. and is working on her Ph.D. there. 
Her husband (Ralph ’70) has given up his 
job as an economic analyst with the C.I.A. 
to accompany her to Boston. Washington 
Post writer Dorothy Gilliam did a “Husband 
Follows Wife’s Career” story which ap- 
peared in the Dec. 7 Los Angeles Times, describ- 
ing the mutual adjustments necessary to 
accommodate two equally important careers. 

Joe MisNek has moved from Boston to 
Washington, D.C., following a promotion 
within the Department of Transportation 
where he has worked since receiving a mas- 
ter’s degree from Carnegie-Mellon’s School 
of Urban and Public Affairs in the spring 
of 1974. Joe is now working for the Office 
of Capital Assistance, Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration, and is directly 
involved in evaluating local plans for urban 
transit systems which are submitted with ap- 
plications for federal funds. Address: 1414 
17th St. N.W., Apt. 804, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 

CHARLIE PALMER graduated with honors 
last May from the U. of Maryland Law 
School and was admitted to the Maryland 
Bar. He is now associated with the Balti- 
more law firm, Niles, Barton and Wilmer. 
Address: 3 Suntop Ct., Apt. 103, Baltimore, 
Md. 21209. 

Woopy P Laut and Linda Handelsman ’74 
have returned to Carbondale, Ill., after a 
month in California. While in Berkeley 
they had a gourmet Christmas dinner with 
Billie Smith, Marc Moscowitz and Jon Bern- 
stein, all ‘73, and Curt Siddall, Bob Walker 
and Claire Schoenfeld, all ‘74. Woody has 
been awarded a full graduate assistantship 
at Southern Illinois and is doing research on 
the application of Kirlian photographic tech- 
niques as a diagnosis of various plant con- 
ditions for a master’s thesis. 

Bos RicH received the Ph.D. in political 
science from Chicago in September and now 
is a research scientist at the Institute for 
Social Research and lecturer in political sci- 
ence at the U. of Michigan. He continues 
working with Kiyoshi Ikeda on the Committee 
to Review Minority Programs. Bob and Lucy 
Schauble were married in June 1974. New 
Address: 1506 Shadford Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 48104. 

VicToRIA RESSMEYER SIROTA, a Mus.D. 
candidate at Boston U., gave a graduate 
organ recital which included works by de 
Grigny, Cornet, Bach and Messiaen. 

JULIANNE THERIAULT Jerome is living at 99 
Barons Hill Ave., Linlithgow, West Lothian, 
Scotland. 

SHARON TOLL Silverman and her husband 
have moved to the Washington, D.C., area 
where Ira has accepted a position as man- 
ager of operations analysis with Amtrak. 
Address: 6960 Hanover Pkwy., Greenvelt, Md. 
20770. 

ROSEMARY VOLPER and ROGER TROPMAN were 
married Nov. 22, 1970, and now have a 
year-old daughter, Beth. Rosemary gradu- 
ated in piano performance from the Cleve- 
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land Institute of Music and is teaching pri- 
vately. Roger has a B.A. in music education 
from Case Western Reserve and is ane 
director at Shore Junior High School in Men- 
tor, Ohio. Address: 8068 Plains Rd., Zip 
44060. 


ee en Seeeheesnessiiesiens 
1970 


WENDY CARLTON and Mark Needleman were 
married Sept. 21. Wendy is working on her 
dissertation in medical sociology and 
expects to receive her Ph.D. in August. 
Mark is studying for the M.S. in chemical 
engineering at Drexel. Address: 4816 War- 
rington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 19143. 

STEPHEN and Cora (Gamelin ’73) Coucn 
have moved from Binghampton, N.Y., where 
Steve was an instructor of sociology at 
SUNY, to Arlington, Va. He is working for 
the Research Institute on Immigration and 
Ethnic Studies, part of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Presently he is doing research on 
immigration since 1965 and would welcome 
inquiries from anyone interested in the Insti- 
tute. Cora has a part-time secretarial job in 
Washington. Address: 4145 North 21st Rd., 
Arlington, Va. 22207. 

HEIDEMARIE GARBE has emigrated to Can- 
ada and is teaching music at the Halifax 
School for the Blind. Address: 1181 Beau- 
fort St., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
B3H 343. 

JEFF KNIGHT and Lyn Paulson were married 
Dec. 6 in Columbus, Ohio. Both are fin- 
ishing Ph.D.’s in molecular genetics. Larry 
Gellman ’71 was an usher. Marc and 
Jan (Weintraub ’71) Krass and David 
Schor and Niel Waletzky, both ’71, also at- 
tended the ceremony. Address: 1210 Cham- 
bers Rd., #317B, Columbus, Ohio 43212. 

SHEILA LAUGHTON is assistant principal 
cellist in the Edmonton Symphony Orches- 
tra. Address: 303-10556 84th Ave., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, T6E 2H4, Canada. 

ARTHUR LIANG, M.D., has moved from 
Ann Arbor to 850 Lokahi St., Apt. #201, 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96814. 

JOHN ProrFitt is a staff announcer with 
radio station KLEF in Houston which broad- 
casts classical music 24 hours a day in south- 
east Texas. He also operates his own record- 
ing studio, specializing in live recordings of 
classical concerts and recitals. Address: 9 
Briardale Ct., Apt. 4, Houston, Texas 77027. 

JuLtE TANNER is cellist with the Tregellas 
Festival Quartet, an all-woman, off-beat cham- 
ber group which includes Julie’s sister, Jo- 
anne Cooper, as violinist. A free lancer in 
New York, Julie also plays electric cello with 
a rock group known as Cellonga. 


1969 


ROGER CONNER has been in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for a little over two years and the 
Grand Rapids Press is calling him “a highly 
visible, potent leader in the forefront of en- 
vironmentalism in West Michigan.” Roger is 
executive director of the West Michigan En- 
vironmental Action Council and a member 
of the Michigan Air Pollution Control Com- 
mission. He and his wife, Asta Banionis, 
and another couple are renovating a house 
that was built in 1883. 

JOHN and Gayle (Clark ’70) KirkKwoop 
have moved from New Haven to Boston 
where John has a post graduate fellowship 
in the oncology program of the Sidney Far- 
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ber Cancer Center at Harvard Medical 
School. He recently completed his residency 
in internal medicine at Yale after receiving the 
M.D. there in 1973. Gayle is director of mu- 
sic at the New Haven First Presbyterian 
Church and instructor of harpsichord at Con- 
necticut College. Their son, Gerrit Owen, 
was a year old March 8. Address: 14 Moul- 
ton St., Hamden, Conn. 06517. 

PeTER Martyn and Maria Koch were mar- 
ried Sept. 12 in Mendoza, Argentina. An in- 
dependent industrial photographer, Peter re- 
cently completed a 25-month, 60,000-kilome- 
ter “Pole to Pole” expedition. Address: 
Ushuaia, Tierra del Fuego, Republica Ar- 
gentina. 

SUSAN MILLER will receive the M.A.T. in 
English from Brown in June. She is student 
teaching at Cranston East in Cranston, R.I. 

Ray and Sheila (Barnes ’70) MULLINEAUX 
are living at 5110 S. Kenwood Ave., Apt. 201, 
Chicago, Ill. 60615, and not in New Haven, 
Conn., as reported in the Nov.-Dec. issue. 
OCR Se aa Ma) Teeupary tesa 
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PETER BLOOD is living in a commune in West 
Philadelphia. In addition to making repairs 
on the house as part of a rent-reduction agree- 
ment, he is in a collective working on music 
and social change, substitute teaching in 
nearby high schools, and deeply involved in 
re-evaluation counseling. Address: 4815 
Walton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 19143. 

JANICE MEAGHER Foucar and Sangram 
Singh Ghoman were married Jan. 17 in Bos- 
ton. Address: 205 Babcock St., Brookline, 
Mass. 02146. 

SUSAN GeRE and Michael Melford were 
married Dec. 25. Susan has been working 
as a family therapist in Boston after receiv- 
ing the M.S.W. from Simmons School of 
Social Work. Michael is a mandolin player 
and record producer. They are planning 
to travel for eight months before settling in 
Sacramento, Calif. Current address: c/o 
Jordan, 652 Stanyan St., #203, San Francisco, 
Galif. 94117; 

STEPHANIE KAZA is a first-year grad stu- 
dent in marine biology and natural history at 
the U. of California-Santa Cruz. Prior to re- 
turning to school, she taught science for five 
years at Castilleja Prep School in Palo Alto. 
Currently Stephanie is coordinating a pro- 
gram of undergraduate volunteers at Ano 
Nuevo State Reserve, where students lead 
tours through the dunes habitat of breeding 
northern elephant seals. Through March she 
did publicity and technical work with Tandy 
Beal & Co., a dance group touring California 
colleges. She is also involved with radio 
station KUSP, doing a weekly classical 
program. Address: 2-2838 East Cliff Dr., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 95062. 

STEPHEN OLSEN has been named coordinator 
of the U. of Rhode Island’s Coastal Resources 
Center where he has been a marine resources 
specialist since 1972. The center has pre- 
pared studies of the proposed Narragansett 
Bay Islands Park, Charlestown nuclear 
power plant, marine fisheries, barrier beaches 
and sand and gravel mining. Steve was in- 
strumental in setting up the governor’s Ma- 
rine Fisheries Task Force. 

RuTH RusHTON Stokes received the Ph.D. 
from Michigan State last August and is pres- 
ently assistant professor of English at the U. 
of Idaho. Address: 1510 Chinook St., Moscow, 


Idaho 83843. 
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OBERLIN 
INN 


Owned and operated by 
Oberlin College 


Extends A 
Cordial Welcome 
to Alumni 
and Parents 


—= EBC 


Special arrangements have _ been 
made for accommodations and 
meals at the price of only $39.95 per 
person, double occupancy, for any 
weekend from now through May 
14-15. 


Alumni and parents are urged to visit 
Oberlin as often as you wish, take 
full advantage of the various con- 
certs, lectures, athletic contests or 
special events. To round out the 
weekends, accommodations at the 
Inn include: 


FRIDAY A welcome to your room 
with special refreshments, fol- 
lowed by dinner at our Country 
Inn dining room. 


SATURDAY Breakfast at Dascomb 
Hall 
Lunch at the Snack Bar 
Dinner at the Rathskellar 


SUNDAY Back to the Inn dining 
room for a breakfast of blueberry 
pancakes. The perfect way to 
end your weekend or begin your 
week. 


Please call (216) 775-1111 for res- 
ervations or send us a note with 
your reservation request. We ask a 
$10 deposit with every reservation. 


1967 


DEBORAH ABRAMS has completed a year’s 
clinical internship at the Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., and is now a school 
psychologist in Bound Brook, N.J. She is 
finishing her dissertation in psychology at 
Rutgers. 

After five years in the Army as a defense 
counsel and prosecutor in Colorado, Korea 
and Germany, Tom Dewey will join his father 
and brother in the family law practice in 
Clyde, Ohio. Tom and his wife, Barb, have 
two children, Martha and Benjamin. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 26, Clyde, Ohio 43410. 

Nita Fetzer Mensch is administrative co- 
ordinator at the national headquarters of 
Goodwill Industries of AmericaInc. Although 
she continues to teach voice on a very lim- 
ited basis at Catholic U., she will resign at 
the end of the academic year and teach only 
private students. Address: 2017 Van Buren 
St., Hyattsville, Md. 20783. 

MerRY FoxworTtH and John Wittey were 
married in September. They are living in 
England where John has a job in Farnborough, 
Hampshire. Address: 173 Halfway St., 
Sidcup, Kent, England. 

MarTtHA Honey and her husband, Tony 
Avirgan, have a daughter, Shanti Hue, born 
Nov. 28. Shanti is the Sanskrit word for 
peace and Hue means flower in Vietnamese. 
They have lived in Dar-es-Salaam, Tanzania, 
for the past three years and Martha is pres- 
ently writing a thesis on the “Economic and 
Political Role of the Asians in Tanzania” for 
the Ph.D. in African history. Tony is a 
journalist for a variety of agencies and 
papers, including BBC, AP, UPI, The Guardian 
(in U.K.) and The Washington Star. 

Pat Mocte, M.A.T., and her husband, David, 
have purchased a town house in Las Vegas. 
Pat continues to teach eighth grade math 
and science and conduct personal growth 
classes for other teachers and for students 
at the local community college. She and 
David have traveled recently in Samoa and 
Mexico. Address: 3463 Villa Knolls Dr., Las 
Vegas, Nev. 89120. 

THOMAS Tupor and his wife (Francine Du- 
gas 68) celebrated the first birthday of their 
son, Wesley Antal, Oct. 7. Tom completed 
his obligations to the Army in August and is 
now a staff psychologist at the Guidance 
Center of Camden County (N,J.). They 
have bought a house at 121 Garfield Ave., 
Cherry Hill, N.J. 08002. 


1966 


HAROLD CLARK has been appointed choir- 
master and organist at All Saints Episcopal 
Church in San Diego. In addition to direct- 
ing choir and concert programs, a liturgical 
schola cantorum of men, and teaching in 
the parish day school, he will revise and com- 
plete his transcription of the late G. H. Pal- 
mer’s “Plainchant Gradual,” making avail- 
able for the first time the melodies of the 
“Graduale Romanum” set to English texts 
in modern notation. Address: 2048 3rd Ave., 
#3, San Diego, Calif. 92101. 

Fritz MARAFEE, associate professor at 
Mohawk Valley Community College in Utica, 
N.Y., and conductor of the Utica Symphony, 
has been awarded a $2,000 faculty research 
fellowship to compose music for the MVCC 
orchestra and a $1,906 SUNY award “in 


recognition for excellence and innovation 
in undergraduate teaching.” 

CAROL PEARSON Trupin is a teaching as- 
sistant and a candidate for a Ph.D. in lin- 
guistics at Michigan. Address: 917 Church 
St., #3, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. 

After a year’s sabbatical in Cambridge, 
England, CATHERINE SNOW has returned to her 
teaching job in the linguistics dept. of the U. 
of Amsterdam. Address: Oude Varkenmarkt 
32, Leiden, The Netherlands. 

HOWARD SPENDELOW is a sophomore tutor 
(China) for Harvard’s East Asian Studies 
program and is assisting with Introduction 
to Chinese Civilization. He continues to 
work on his dissertation after six months’ re- 
search on a Fulbright grant in Moscow, 
where he lived in the Moscow State U. dor- 
mitory and was associated with the Academy 
of Sciences’ Institute of Oriental Studies. 
Address: 39 Highland Ave., Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139. 

SHEILA WeBER has become a commercial 
banking officer at the Northern Trust Co. 
in Chicago. She joined the bank in May 1968 
and prior to that was associated with Henry 
J. Kaufman and Associates in Washington, 
He, iy 


1965 


Nancy DANIEL is completing course work 
and preparing for qualifying exams in a doc- 
toral program at the U. of Kentucky. Ad- 
dress: 110 Crescent Dr., Berea, Ky. 40403. 

Bos KuTTNeR and Martha Angle Walters 
‘63 appeared on Bill Buckley’s “Firing Line” 
(PBS) Feb. 1 as they asked questions of Gen. 
Westmoreland in connection with his book, 
“A Soldier Reports.” 

Gait NELSON sang the role of Good Deeds 
in the world premiere of Charles Strouse’s 
“What Is There To Sing About?” at the 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Civic Center Jan. 15. 

DONNA CARPENTER RANKIN is included in 
the 1975-76 Who's Who of American Women. 
She was associated with the Illinois law 
firm of Hopkins, Sutter, Owen, Mulroy and 
Davis 1971-74 and is a substitute organist 
and youth choir director at St. Augustine’s 
Episcopal Church in Wilmette. 

LEAH SCHUMAN Taylor and her husband 
have moved to Oklahoma City where Chuck 
is director of a neighborhood rehabilitation 
project under the Dept. of Community De- 
velopment. Leah is a psychologist at the 
Parent-Child Development Center and is 
finishing her dissertation for the Ph.D. in so- 
cial-clinical psychology. Address: 3805 N. 
Shannon Ave., Bethany, Okla. 73008. 

DaviD STEWART and his wife, Xina, have 
moved to Kent, Ohio, where he has accepted 
a new position as assistant professor of mu- 
sic theory and director of the electronic 
music studio at Kent State. They are expect- 
ing their first baby. Dave spent last year 
working on a Ph.D. in music theory at Mich- 
igan State. Recently he won two awards and 
is receiving new performances of string and 
brass chamber-music compositions. Ad- 
dress: 510 Silver Oaks Dr., Apt. 6, Kent, Ohio 
44240. 


1964 


Rev. Leroy Apams, t, pastor of Second 
Baptist Church in Wooster, Ohio, was cited 
in the Wayne County Topic as “Man of the 
Month” for his work in community improve- 
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ment, furthering the cause of race relations 
and the building of a new church. Rev. Leon 
Troy ‘58t, pastor of the Second Baptist Church 
in Warren, Ohio, was the main speaker at the 
dedication of the new church Jan. 25. Rey. 
William Hogg ‘62t, pastor of the United Metho- 
dist Church in Wooster, also attended the 
service. In addition to his pastoral duties, 
Leroy is head social studies teacher at Boys 
Village School, Smithville, Ohio, plays trom- 
bone in the Community Band and gives pri- 
vate lessons in brass. Leroy, his wife, Helen, 
and children Theodore Lee, 9, and Rachel 
Ann, 8, live at 239 S. Grant St., Zip 44691. 

BRENDON Bass has moved from Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., to Lake City, Mich., where 
he is pastor of Presbyterian churches of 
Lake City and McBain. Address: P.O. Box 
508 (Zip 49651). 

DONALD LIEBE is a research investigator 
in the newly-formed Pioneering Research 
Group at Searle Laboratories, the pharma- 
ceutical division of G. D. Searle & Co., Chi- 
cago. After receiving the Ph.D. in physical 
chemistry from Case Western Reserve in 1970, 
he was a postdoctoral fellow and assistant 
instructor for four years at Yale in biophysi- 
cal chemistory. He and his wife, Kathryn, 
have three children, Kirsten Louise, 6, Karen 
Susanne, 4, and Karl Frederick, born Sept. 21. 
Address: 810 Happ Rd., Northfield, Ill. 60093. 


1963 


CAROL DUNN Sawyer and Bruce C. Brown 
were married Oct. 18 in Elmhurst, _IIl. 
Bruce is a research physicist at the Fermi 
National Accelerator Lab. Carol is teaching 
part time at the College of Du Page. They 
are living at 276 Walter, Elmhurst (Zip 
60126), with Deborah, 4 1/2, and Stephen, 
11/2. 

JOHN GLapiEUx, M.D., has joined the Ober- 
feld-Schwartz Clinic in Milwaukee as an as- 
sociate in family practice. 

In January Bos Loescu, minister of the Oak- 
dale (Conn.) United Church of Christ, began 
writing a column entitled “A Question of 
Faith” for the Litchfield, Conn. Western. 
The column discusses questions about reli- 
gion submitted by readers. 

The Dallas Symphony has _ appointed 
SyDNEy ReipD Hedge administrative assis- 
tant for regional programs. She supervises 
the orchestra’s new service program to 
communities within 50 miles of Dallas. 

J. Otis SmitH Jr., professor of psychology 
at Cheyney (Pa.) State Col- 
lege, has been named interim 
vice president for student af- 
fairs. For the last two years 
he has been senior class advi- 
sor and is currently co-chair- 
» man of the planning commis- 
sion, a member and recent chairman of the 
curriculum committee, and a member of the 
institutional budget committee. Otis, for- 
mer treasurer of the Alumni Association, 
has been an alumni-elected trustee at Ober- 
lin since 1973. 

After 12 years with the foreign service, 
most recently in England, WILLIAM WALLY 
has returned to the U.S. as a research geo- 
physicist for Gulf Research and Develop- 
ment Co. near Pittsburgh. Bill and Mar- 
guerite Gelez were married Sept. 19 in Lon- 
don. They spent their honeymoon touring 
France on Bill’s “trusty” 1950 Vincent mo- 
torcycle. Address: 400 Fourth St., Apt. 5, 
Oakmont, Pa. 15139. 
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FRANK ParKER has been appointed chief 
counsel of the Jackson (Miss.) office of the 
Lawyers’ Committee for Civil Rights Under 
Law. He has been a civil rights attorney 
in Jackson since 1968, handling discrimina- 
tion cases in voting, employment and civil 
rights protest. 

ANNE SOUTHWORTH McFarland and her hus- 
band, Chuck ’64, have a son, Michael Ed- 
ward, born Nov. 11. Anne has a part-time 
law practice as an associate in the firm of 
Dyke, Gamiere & Catliota (all women). 
Chuck is a research manager for the R.O. 
Hull Co. which produces metal finishing 
chemicals. Address: 2905 Scarborough Rd., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 44118. 


1961 


ROBERT DupasH, associate professor of 
English, communication and performing arts 
at Lorain County (Ohio) College, has 
been appointed to the chancellor’s Advisory 
Committee on Instructional Development, 
Ohio Board of Regents. The committee will 
organize a _ statewide information-sharing 
mechanism among post-secondary educa- 
tors in Ohio, set up a network of consul- 
tants on improving teaching, organize confer- 
ences on aspects of teaching and learning, 
and develop a state-level plan of instructional 
development over the next three years. 

Having received the Ph.D. in history from 
McGill, Mary Hitt Porter has been pro- 
moted to assistant professor at Bucknell. 


1960 


Nancy WriGHT Gabalac is teaching a course 
in assertiveness training at Kent State’s con- 
tinuing education division. The Dec. 21 
Akron Beacon Journal carried a feature story 
on the course which is specifically oriented 
toward women. 


1959 


SUZANNE FREEDMAN Rosenblatt had a show 
of her paintings, drawings and film in the 
art gallery at New York’s City Center March 9 
and at the Philadelphia Art Alliance open- 
ing March 21. Her film is also included in 
the Dance Film Collection, Library of the Per- 
forming Arts in New York City. Suzanne has 
written a children’s book, “Everyone Is Go- 
ing Somewhere,” which will be published 
by Macmillan in April. Her husband had a 
one-man show of his work at the Tower Gal- 
lery in Southhampton, N.Y. last summer. 

Lee and Nancy (Hanawalt ’60) RotH have 
been named outstanding couple in New Jer- 
sey by the American Cancer Society. Nancy 
has been active in the Hunterdon County unit 
since 1966, serving as community chairman 
for two years and as county co-chairman with 
Lee since 1972. Under their guidance the 
unit increased its crusade from $48,000 
to more than $60,000. 

KRAMOL TONGDHAMACHART, A.M., was 
elected dean of the political science faculty 
at Chulalongborn U. last year and will serve 
in that capacity for four years. 
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Second Annual 
Summer Organ Institute 


JULY 4-18 


Faculty: 


FENNER DOUGLASS ’42, Professor 
of Music and University Organist, 
Duke University 


HARALD VOGEL, Director, North 
German Organ Academy 


Outstanding facilities, including the 
44-stop Flentrop (1974) in Warner 
Concert Hall. Master classes, fac- 
ulty concerts, student recitals and 
the opportunity for private organ 
instruction. 


LA 


For further Information Call or Write: 


Prof. Garth Peacock 
Oberlin College 

Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
(216) 775-8246 


1957 


ROBERT BRONSTEEN, senior member of Ed- 
ward Bronsteen and Co. of New York City, 
has been named vice president and financial 
officer of Marley’s in Syracuse. 

The Warner Bros. film” Dog Day Afternoon” 
stars JOHN CAZALE and Al Pacino as a pair of 
inept and appealing bank robbers who create 
a bizarre rumpus on a hot day in August in 
Brooklyn. John played Pacino’s older broth- 
er in “The Godfather” and its sequel. 

The work of Joe HICKERSON, head of the 
Library of Congress’ Archive of Folk Song 
since 1974, was included in the November 
1975 National Geographic feature, “Library of 
Congress: The Nation’s Bookcase.” The ar- 
chive, established in 1928, contains more 
than 200,000 recorded items. 

ARLENE WELCHMAN Storer is working toward 
certification in individual counseling at the 
training institute in psychological systems of 
the Foundation for Religion and Mental 
Health. The foundation administers 13 coun- 
seling centers with 35 offices in N.Y., NJ. 
and Conn. Arlene has master’s degrees in 
social studies from Columbia and in guidance 
and counseling from Hunter College. 


1956 


JAN PuHiLuirs Smith’s son Bobby played 
first string quarterback last fall for the jr. 
varsity squad at Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N.H. 


tennis camp & adult clinics 


This summer, the Oberlin Tennis Camp & 
Adult Clinics (formerly TennisAmerica) will 
hold regular and tournament camps for 
juniors, five weekend adult clinics, and one 
family week. All instruction utilizes the 
system developed by Dennis Van Der Meer 
and Billie Jean King, and is under the 
personal supervision of Oberlin College 
tennis coach Bob Piron. Featured are a first- 
rate staff, video-tape analysis, excellent 
tennis (12 outdoor and 6 indoor courts) and 
recreational facilities, and the resources of 
one of the nation’s best-equipped college 
campuses. 


1976 SCHEDULE 


Junior Camps Tournament: June 13-26 
Regular: June 27-July 10; July 11-24 

Adult Clinics Weekends: June 11-13; 25-27: 
July 9-11; 23-25. Long adult weekend 
Clinic: July 29-August 1. 

Family Week: August 1-8 


Discounts available 
for children of alumni 


For detailed brochure contact: 
Bob Piron, Director, Oberlin Tennis Camp, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8474 or (216) 775-4875 


CAROL RICHARDSON Holt is getting the 
M.S.W. from the U. of Connecticut. She is 
financing her first year of study with sti- 
pends from the university and the West Ha- 
ven Veterans Administration Hospital as well 
as a loan from the Connecticut Student Loan 
Foundation. Address: 140 Lakeview Ter- 
race, New Haven, Conn. 06515. 

NATHAN RosroceL has been appointed co- 
chairman of the 1975 Rochester (N.Y.) Israel 
Bond drive. He is also a member of the board 
of directors of the Jewish Community Founda- 
tion and the Rochester Area Foundation, 
chairman of the board of Rochester Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, a trustee of Temple 
Beth El and moderator-co-producer the “Out 
in the Open” series, WROC-TV. 

DarYLE SEIL is co-author of a bicentennial- 
ecology play for children, “Do You Remember 


Martha?,” in which endangered animals 
hold their own Continental Congress and 
write a Declaration of Interdependence. 


The play will be the focus of a course on 
plays and puppetry as teaching tools that 
Daryle and co-author Joan Combs will teach 
at Berkeley this spring. The Dec. 15 Palo 
Alto Times carried a feature on Daryle and 
Joan’s work to increase children’s environ- 
mental awareness including three other 
plays, one of which recently won a national 
contest for a children’s television puppet 


play. 
1955 


Dottie Rockwett Avery and her husband, 
George, have a daughter, Meredith Kather- 
ine, born Dec. 19. 

Rev. RICHARD THOMas, t, has become 
executive director of the Rochester (N.Y.) 
Methodist Home. For the past four years he 
has been a field consultant for the division 
of aging, Federation of Welfare Agencies in 
New York City. 


1953 


VINCENT Hart has moved from Seattle to 
Tacoma, Wash., where he has become pas- 
tor of the Bethany United Methodist Church. 
Address: 5620 S. Park Ave., Zip 98408. 


1952 


GeorGeE R. Bent has been named president 
of the Pfaudler division of the 
Sybron Corp. in Rochester af- 
ter five years as vice president- 
administration. He began with 
Sybron as business manager of 
its AeroChem Research Labs in 
Princeton, N.J., in 1958 and 
also has been assistant to the corporate vice 
president-international and assistant gen- 
eral manager of Ritter Pfaudler of Canada. 
George is a member of the Pittsford, N.Y., 
school board and was its president in 1974- 
75. He has been an Oberlin trustee since 
1973 and is chairman of the budget and 
finance committee. 

Hans GRaAeTzeR, professor of physics, has 
been named acting head of South Dakota 
State U. physics department. 


1951 


DouGtas EGLINTON, director of public rela- 
tions for The Hartford Insurance Group, has 
been elected an assistant secretary. He 
joined the company in 1972. 


1950 


Epwarp Davis is the new vice president 
and director of research at Texas American 
Investment Services Inc. in Ft. Worth. He 
joined the staff last July as director of re- 
search and formerly was vice president and 
senior investment officer and manager of 
trust security for the Bank of California in 
San Francisco. 

STAN FISHER has become a member of the 
law firm of Guren, Merritt, Sogg & Cohen 
in Cleveland. He has been counsel to the 
firm for the past two years. 

HANS Poppe, t, has moved from Mitchell, 
S.D., to Russell, Kan., where he is pastor of 
the First Congregational Church. Address: 
210 E. 6th, Zip 67665. 

Sheryl Brigham ’73 and William Siddall, 
‘73, son ot JOHN and MurigL CARLETON SID- 
DALL, were married Dec. 13 in Pickerington, 
Ohio (see Class of 1973). 

After five years in San Diego, Capt. Dave 
SIGSWORTH was transferred last spring to the 
Pentagon where he is director for plans, 
policy and estimates in the Office of Naval 
Intelligence. Address: 4320 Braeburn Dr., 
Fairfax, Va. 22030. 


1949 


Wittis WueaTt and Iris E. Wampler were 
married Feb. 28 in Chamblee, Ga. 


1948 


CarRL FERGUSON has been elected a vice 
president of Lawyers Title Insurance Co. in 
Indianapolis. He has been with the firm 
since 1955 and was appointed state manager 
for Indiana in 1973. 

WILLIAM GUENTHER has become chairman 
of the chemistry department at the Univer- 
sity of the South. 

JOHN KINLEY has been named senior vice 
president-corporate communications, a 
newly created post, at Dix & Eaton Inc. in 
Cleveland. The communications group, one 
of the largest in the Midwest, serves 15 pub- 
lic companies in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
John joined D&E in 1969 becoming director 
of public relations in 1970 and vice president- 
corporate communications in 1971. 

Democrat DorotHy SCHRUM Hores is run- 
ning for Congress in Colorado’s fifth district. 
Active in Democratic Party work she has been 
Arapahoe County (Colo.) vice chairman, a 
member of the state central committee and is 
now a member of the state executive com- 
mittee. In 1968 she ran for the State House 
of Representatives. 


1946 


CATHARINA DyYKEMAN Lester’s husband, 
Jonathan, died Jan. 26 in Manor Care Nurs- 
ing Home in Akron, Ohio. He was an en- 
gineer with Ohio Edison for 35 years. In ad- 
dition to Catherina, he leaves children Martha, 
Jonathan and Gregory. 

FREDERICK Morey, associate professor of 
English at Washington, D.C., Teachers’ Col- 
lege, has been appointed general chairperson 
of the 1976 convention of the National Fed- 
eration of State Poetry Societies to be held 
June 22-25 on the campus of American U, 
A collection of his poems, “The Golden 
Zero,” was published recently by Ed Books in 
Brentwood, Md. 
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1945 


——— 0008088 
LesteER and Mary Lou Pross, on leave 
this year from Berea College, are “student” 
members of the U. of Colorado Kyoto Semi- 
nar in Japan. Daughter Susan is spending 
her high school junior year at the Woodstock 
School in Mussoorie, India. Son David is 
finishing graduate work in Near Eastern 
studies at Michigan. Son Mark, a recent grad 
of Beloit College, was married in August 
and is now studying international relations at 
the U. of Kentucky. Address: Apt. 1-E Kawa- 
katsu Mansion, 36-1 Kitatakagamine-Cho, 
Takagamine, Kita-Ku, Kyoto 603, Japan. 


V-12 


WILLIAM StumprF has been promoted to vice 
president of corporate development at Bonded 
Oil in Springfield, Ohio. He had been head 
of the sales department since 1968. 


1943 


JEAN FAGAN Miske has been named chair- 
man of the volunteer braille service of the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind. A braille 
transcriber for 12 years, Jean was co-chair- 
man of the National Braille Association 
meeting Jan. 19-20 in Cleveland. 

Les FisHEL has become a trustee of the 
Ohio Historical Society. 

Davip GuTSCHE, professor of chemistry 
and department chairman, was one of five 
faculty members honored March 6 at Wash- 
ington U. Founders Day ceremonies. 

STUART MAIN has been calli 
elected senior vice president 
and trust officer of Lafayette 
(Ind.) National Bank where 
he has headed the trust de- 
partment since 1956. He is | 
also president of the Lafayette 
Art Association and a board member and 
treasurer of the Battle Ground Historical 
Corporation. 

IRVING Putips, professor of psychiatry, 
has been appointed director of Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatric Services at the U. of 
California-San Francisco. 

Gapsy ROBERTSON and Mary Lorinda 
(“Lori”) Yount were married Dec. 12, 1975, 
in the Church of St. Michael and All the An- 
gels, Issaquah, Wash. 


1942 


Cuyahoga County Hospital’s new East Side 
outpatient center has been named the KEN- 
NETH W. CLEMENT Center for Family Health 
Care. Ken, who died in November 1974, 
was a member of the hospital’s board. 


1941 


Jane HaypeN Frelick was one of five Dela- 
ware women honored during the October 
Festival of International Women’s Year at 
the John Wanamaker store in Wilmington. 
She has been an American Red Cross first 
aid instructor for 30 years and has served 
on the board of directors of the Mental 
Health Association, the Lung Association and 
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HOLIDAY IN 
IRELAND 


August 4-August 12 


Sponsored by the Alumni Association of Oberlin College, this is an un- 
regimented 8 days and 7 nights in the city of Limerick. 


Your own private, self-drive car (one to a couple) is your passport to 
freedom and discovery. From Limerick it is not a long way to Tipper- 
ary. In fact you will find that it is not a long drive from Limerick to any 
place in this beautiful and compact country. 


How Are Things in Glocca Morra? James L. Walsh, associate pro- 
fessor of sociology, will lead the Oberlin group. As a son of the “Auld 
Sod” and frequent visitor, he is well acquainted with the country and 
its delightful Gaelic hospitality. Optional meetings with members of the 
Irish Parliament, performances at Dublin theaters and village fairs, and 
visits to weavers and other artisans are planned. Prof. Walsh will help 
us discover some answers. 


Chartered jet leaves Cleveland for Shannon Aug. 4 and returns Aug. 12. 
All graduates, former students, current students, and parents of cur- 
rent and recent students and their families are welcome. 


Option I—$469 + 10% service charge and $7.35 airport taxes eee 
Cleveland. It includes first class accommodations, breakfast eac 
morning and your self-drive car. 


Option II—$569 + 10% and $7.35 airport taxes roundtrip Cleveland. It 
is an optional, fully guided, narrated, 8-day, bus excursion. 


ER NR 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF OBERLIN COLLEGE 
BOSWORTH HALL, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 


Please reserve space for me on “Holiday In Ireland.” Enclosed is my deposit of $ ; 
($100 per person). Please make checks payable to Oberlin College. 


lam interested in Option I{ |] Iam interested in Option II[ | 


Class: Parent ___ Friend 


Name: 


Home Address: 


(street) (city) (state) (zip) 


The enclosed check is for myself and members of my family 


: receipt of your reservations you will be forwarded details on obtaining your 
Seep ee hat of ean and further information on the areas to be visited. Final in- 
Parmation on departure times, mailing a dresses, tickets, baggage tags will be sent two 


weeks before departure time. 
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the Girls’ Club of Delaware. Her other 
awards include honorary life membership in 
the Delaware PTA and Cancer Society volun- 
teer of the year. She is also active in ama- 
teur theater groups and European student ex- 
change programs. 


1940 


Gorpbon Foster, the witness most often used 
by the NAACP as an expert in school deseg- 
regation cases throughout the country, testi- 
fied in Cleveland in January that data pre- 
sented by 21 other NAACP witnesses proves 
Cleveland school officials caused schools to be 
segregated. Gordon is director of the de- 
segregation center at the U. of Miami in 
Florida. 

RICHARD SNYDER has become pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Boylston, Mass. 
A representative for the Massachusetts Con- 
ference on the Commission for United Min- 
istries in High Education, he created the 
UCC curriculum course, “Jesus of Nazareth,” 
and wrote the accompanying book, “Reuel 
Makes a Decision.” 


1938 


CORRECTION: The College regrets that 
the names of RosBert W. and RuTH (LIGHT- 
NER) HARRISON were inadvertently omitted 
from the list of donors in the 1974-75 Gift 
Report published in the Sep-Oct 1975 issue. 


1936 


SAM Cooper, chairman of the BGSU phys 
ed department 1949-75 and former swimming 
coach, was inducted into the Bowling Green 
U. Hall of Fame during half-time ceremonies 
at the Bowling Green-Miami basketball game 
Feb. 7. 


TO OVERSEAS READERS 
Tired of waiting six to eight weeks 
for the boat to bring you news of 
your classmates and other Oberlin 
information and comments? 

Try a one-year “subscription” 
to the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. 

Your check or money order for 
$10 (American), payable to Oberlin 
College, will enable us to send six 
issues of the magazine via “space 
available” Air Mail instead of 
second class “surface” mail. 

If your foreign address is per- 
manent, we'll send you reminders 
each year when it’s time for re- 
newal. On the other hand, if you 
leave the U.S. temporarily for a 
period of less than a year or more 
than a year, tell us your situation 
and we'll set up a “per issue” 
price. 

Write to Editor, Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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1935 


Newsweek for Dec. 8, 1975, carried a dis- 
cussion of the work being done at the U. of 
California in San Diego by Dr. Rosert 
GALAMBOS and his wife, Dr. Carol Shulman 
Galambos, to detect hearing problems in 
infants. 

O.iver GeRBITZ, retired American history 
teacher and elementary school principal, has 
been Santa Claus for the past five years at the 
Higbee Co. in the Great Lakes Mall (Cleve- 
land). The Sunday Paper of Lake, Geauga and 
Ashtabula Counties (Ohio) ran a feature story 
Dec. 7 on Oliver’s amusing experiences with 
children. Despite the discomfort of working 
in the heavy, velvet suit and the banged-up 
shins from children nervously swinging their 
feet back and forth while they sit on his lap, 
his worst fear has not materialized — a wet 
knee. 


1934 


WiLtiAM McRae, professor of music at 


Bucknell, has been granted a second-semester 
leave for the 1976-77 academic year. He 
will work on compositions of organ and 
choral music, including works which will 
later be performed on the Bucknell campus. 


1932 


F. CHAMPION WarD has been elected to the 
Greenwich, Conn., School Board. 


1930 


Juby PuiLuirs has retired as chief proof- 
reader after more than 40 years with the 
Oberlin Printing Co. She was honored Oct. 
10 with a dinner at the Oberlin Inn attended 
by 30 present and past employees of the 
firm, including Chuck Mosher ‘28, former 
owner and editor. Judy’s father, W. H. Phil- 
lips, was general manager of Oberlin Print- 
ing and editor of the News-Tribune (1911- 
1939) and she joined the firm as a reporter 
and proofreader in the early 1930’s. When 
the newspaper and printing company be- 
came separate business entities in 1967, 
Judy became chief proofreader at Oberlin 
Printing, writing only occasionally for the 
News-Tribune. 


1928 


J. PertamM DANTON, professor at the U. of 
California-Berkeley School of Librarianship 
since 1946 and dean 1946-61, will retire in 
June. He plans to complete a supplement to 
his “Index to Festschriften in Librarianship,” 
published in 1970, and center future work in 
the area of his most recent book, “Dimensions 
of Comparative Librarianship.” In August he 
will embark on a round-the-world lecture 
tour. 


1926 


Lars WaGNER has become the second 
former Baldwin-Wallace coach to be inducted 
into the B-W Letterman’s Hall of Fame which 
now has an enrollment of more than 40. 
Lars coached basketball, football, baseball 
and intramurals at B-W from 1944 until his 
retirement in 1967. He visited in Oberlin en 
route from his home in Sarasota, Fla., to at- 
tend the ceremony in Berea Feb, 14. 


1925 


RussetL and MArGARET (CLINK) SULLIVAN 
have moved from San Francisco to Gulfport, 
Fla., following his retirement from U. of 
California Hastings College of Law. Ad- 
dress: 5980 Shore Blvd. S., #704, Gulfport, 
Fla. 33707. 


1923 


In December the Akron (Ohio) Men’s 
Garden Club presented the bronze medal 
to charter member (1937) RANSOM PRENTISS. 


1920 


Doane College, Crete, Neb., has a new 
meditation center, Noyce Chapel, dedicated 
in honor of the nearly 20 Noyces who have 
attended Doane, four of whom were min- 
isters. ‘ plaque in the chapel reads in part 


“in memory of the Noyces and their lives 


of selfless service as exemplified by Ralph B. 
Noyce, Doane 1915.” RALPH (A.M.t) and his 
wife (Harriet Nortons ’21) and ten of their 
family, including sons Gaylord and Robert, 
had a family reunion at the dedication. 


1915 


GeorGE BREWER has retired after nearly ten 
years as executive secretary of the Erie 
County (Pa.) Historical Society. He will 
continue to write “Sketches of Erie, Old and 
New,” a history of transportation, utilities, 
banks, etc. in Erie County. 

The organ music of HOMER WHITFORD was 
featured at a December recital sponsored by 
the Fargo, N.D., Music Club. 


1914 


Last October Hazet Pye Binkley spent 23 
days in intensive care at Presbyterian Hospital 
in Albuquerque recovering from pneumonia 
and gallstone complications. By Christmas 
she could sit in a chair for 3 to 4 hours per 
day but could not walk or stand by herself. 
Address: c/o Robert Binkley, 915 Toto St., 
S.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 87123. 


1911 


Dr. JOHN H. NICHOLS is retiring as one of 
the three “managing directors” of Camp 
Pemigewassett. He continues as a director 
of the camp corporation, but will no longer 
do the hard work he has done for 66 years 
in recruiting campers and counselors and in 
participating fully in the program during the 
camp season. He and Mrs. Nichols will con- 
tinue to live at the camp in the summers and 
“Doc Nick” has the title “director emeritus.” 


1865 


FANNY JACKSON Coppin, who died in 1913, 


is one of 12 American women of the past who 
were chosen by the editors of “The Story 
of America,” a 528-page book recently pub- 
lished by Reader’s Digest, as “trailblazers” 
who proved their professional competence 
during a time when opportunity for women 
was severely limited. Mrs. Coppin was the 
first black woman to become a school prin- 
cipal. 
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congressman's 
congressman 


n case you didn’t read about it 

last winter in the Wall St. Journal, 

Science and/or dozens of other 
newspapers and magazines, Ober- 
lin’s congressman for the past 15 
years, Charles A. Mosher ’28, an- 
nounced last December that he will 
not seek re-election and that the 
bicentennial year is his last in public 
office. 

In a letter to his constituents in 
the 13th Ohio District, Mosher said 
he was confident he could win re- 
election to a ninth term, but that he 
and his wife (Harriet Johnson ’27) 
wanted a “more relaxed life and 
privacy.” He coined “Mosher’s 
Law: It’s better to retire too soon 
than too late.” 

Presidential hopeful “Mo” Udall 
responded with a note to Mosher 
which coined “Udall’s Law: Some 
people who should retire don’t and 
some people who shouldn’t retire 
do.” Where “Chuck” Mosher has 
been concerned, it is not at all un- 
common for a Democrat to make 
such a statement. Mosher, an inde- 
pendent Republican, won election 
when the district was predominant- 
ly Republican and neither changes 
in voter registrations, redistricting 
(of which there have been three) nor 
population shifts have made much 
change in his ability to win re-elec- 
tion. 

Ohio Republican Congressman 
J. William Stanton of Cleveland told 
the House of Representatives last 
Dec. 12 that Mosher is regarded by 
many as the “Congressman’s Con- 
gressman.” He added: “I know of 
no one whose advice, consultation 
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and opinion is more sought among 
his colleagues. His wealth of com- 
monsense, good judgment and will- 
ingness to look at issues without a 
narrow, prejudiced, political out- 
look have brought him the respect 
of all who come in contact with 
him.” 

Mosher first won a public office in 
1945 when he was elected to Ober- 
lin’s village council by a margin of 
three votes. He has run for office 
30 times and never been defeated. 
He served as councilman five years 
and as state senator ten years be- 
fore his election to Congress. In 
1969, however, when Dr. Tom 
Gelehrter ‘57 defeated him when 
he stood for re-election to Oberlin’s 
Alumni Board, he said the result 
had confirmed his faith in Oberlin 
alumni because they had chosen the 
younger candidate. 

In his Dec. 12 “valedictory” to 
his constituents he urged that both 
parties “take positive initiatives to 
recruit genuinely able candidates 
who are young enough now to have 
the prospect of more years ahead in 
which to grow into a position of 
greater influence.” 

Mosher has become an expert on 
science policy, congressional re- 
form and privacy legislation. He 
was the first Republican to vote 
(1967) against further involvement 
in the Vietnam War. He currently 
ig chairman of the Wednesday 
Group, an informal organization of 


some 30 moderate-to-liberal House 
Republicans. He admits that his 
experience and seniority offer the 
most valid argument for seeking re- 
election, “But presumably _ that 
would also be true next time. An 
incumbent cannot use that argu- 
ment forever.” 

As he said in a talk at Oberlin 
in January 1975 on “Values in 
Higher Education,” he feels that the 
Congress he is leaving is better in- 
formed and more representative of 
the diversity of the country than any 
he has known. On the other hand, 
it is also a Congress which is “con- 
fused,” “indecisive,” and “founder- 
ing in an overabundance of informa- 
tion.” He told Science Magazine 
that “Congress reflects the public’s 
demand for simple answers.” 

Until next Jan. 3 he intends to be 
“fully responsible” to his constitu- 
ents. He is not taking any active 
involvement in the choice of his suc- 
cessor and is keeping “discreetly 
aloof” from election-year politics. 
He remains as a trustee of Oberlin 
College and the comments of Reps. 
Udall and Stanton, plus those of 
newspaper editorials (the Wall St. 
Journal said he announced his retire- 
ment “with unusual candor and con- 
siderable class”) serve as reminders 
that he has served his constituents 
in much the same way that he has 
always served his alma mater. 


40 Mludks 


BRING YOUR 
FAMILY BACK 
TO OBERLIN 6 come atone 


For a week of interesting learning experiences—July 11-16 
Stimulating morning classes and evening programs by Oberlin faculty 


Mini-Courses include 


Joseph L. Snider, Professor of Physics Walter E. Aschaffenburg, ’51, Professor of 
OUR UNIVERSE OF MATTER, Composition and Music Theory 
SPACE AND TIME RICHARD WAGNER’S RING CYCLE AFTER 


A look at some of the exciting ideas of modern 100 YEARS: Analysis and Interpretation 
astronomy. Telescopic observation of the sun, 
moon, stars and planets if weather permits. 


James Leo Walsh, Associate Professor of 


William Hood, /nstructor of Art Sociology and Anthropology 
ROMA RINNOVATA THE FAMILY AND THE JOB: dialectic or 
The rebuilding of Rome in early modern Europe. synthesis? 


Afternoon of swimming and other sports at Philips Gym, golf and tennis, 
reading and poking about at Mudd Learning Center, visiting area attrac- 
tions (1 1/2 hours from Amish country, Cleveland museums, Cedar 
Point amusement park, fishing in Lake Erie, etc.) or just cycling about. 


Programs for small children. Teen-agers welcomed in adult programs 
or free to use college facilities. 


Three ways to stay—Oberlin Inn, Asia House, or For more information, suggested reading list for 
bring your camper or trailer. (Cost per single the classes, and just. to let us know you're in- 
—$102.00, $31.50 & $15.00 respectively). Board terested, return the attached form to the Alumni 
in a dormitory—$43.50 per person. Tuition fee Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
for the week—$75.00. Special family rates for 

room and tuition fees. Vacation week includes 

six days, five nights. 


FAMILY VACATION WEEK: LEARNING AND LEISURE—JULY 11-16, 1976 
on the Oberlin College Campus — An Alumni Association “Beyond the Bachelors” 


program 

Name — Parent of O.C. Student Friend 
Street or P.O. Box Phone 

City . Statee F < mee Ay: 


Number in Party: Adults_____ Minors (include ages) 


Possible preference for rooming: Asia House _______ Inn Camper 


Falt? dt OGERISN, 


